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PREFACE. 


The Bhagavad Gita, * The Divine Song/ or ‘ The Song of the 
Adorable One/ is allowed to represent the loftiest flight of Hindu 
philosophy. It consists of a supposed dialogue between Arjunar' 
and Krishna. Its great aim is to harmonise the doctrines of the 
Yoga, the SAnkhya and the Veddnta, combining with them the 
doctrine of faith (bhakti) in Krishna, and of stem devotion to caste 
duties. , . 

The author also saw ** that the pure abstraction of a religious 
devoted was not possible for all men, and that it was opposed to the 
just claims of family and caste. He contended still that mental 
devitio^ {huddhi yoga) was the best, but that devotion by work 
(kafmayoga) might also lead to the great blessing of nirvana. 
But all yoyk must be done without ‘ attachment’ {sanga), simply 
as a duty, and especially without any desire for reward {phata^ 
fruitb. .But though works are so far admitted into his system, the 
highest state below is that of perfect repose, with constancy in 
meditating* on the Supreme; and his highest type of man is the 
recluse {muni), taking up a solitary resting place far from the 
haunts of men, renouncing all the blessings of this world, and even 
hope itself, holding the mind in check until thought ceases, and 
thus waiting in pious abstraction for the happy hour when he will 
be absorbed into the infinite Brahma.”* 

The author, although in some respects in advance of his age, 
was a Vaishnava Brahman, who held the usual polytheistic and 
pantheistic ideas. To gain authority, his opinions were attributed 
to Krishna, and the poem was foisted in as part of the Mahdbhdrata. 

English Tbanslations. 

Of these there have been several. The first was made in 1786, 
by Sir Charles Wilkins, to which was prefixed an Introduction by 
Warren Hastings. This forms the basis of the translation in this 
volume, but it nas been carefully revised by comparing it with 
more recent translations. It has been taken from an edition edited 
by the Rev. J. Garrett in 1846, containing the Sanskrit, Canarese, 
and English in parallel columns, for a copy of which the compiler 
is indebted to Colonel Jacob, translator of the Vedanta Sara. 


* Introduction to the Translation by Davies, pp. 10,11. 
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PREFACE. 


The next^bj'dnslation was made by Mr. J. C. Thompson in 1855, 
and pnblished/% Triibner. Mr. Kasinath Trimbak Telang, of 
Bombay, published an English translation in 1875. This, probably 
revised, was adopted in ife? by Max Muller in the “ Sacred Books 
of the East.” The author, in the Preface, gives the following 
account of the general principles followed in the translation: 

My aim has been to make that translation as close and literal a render^ 
ing aa possible of the GiiA, as interpreted by the commentators Sankar4k4rya, 
&idhtoa8v4min, and MadhusMana Sarasvati. Reference has also been 
>freqiiehtiy made to the commentary of B4mdnugdk4rya and also to that of 
Nilakantha.” (p. 85.) 

There are numerous notes and two useful indexes. Transla¬ 
tions of the Sanatsugdtiya and Anugttd. are appended. The 
volume is published by the Clarendon Press, price 10#. 6d. It is 
strongly recommended to the student. 

In 1882, a translation was published by the Eev. John Davies 
in Trubner’s ** Oriental Series.” The translation is excellent, and 
there are numerous valuable notes. It is now issued by Kegan 
Paul & Co., price 6#. 

. About 1888, a trandation, with commentary by J. M. 
Chatterji, was published by Triibner. 

In 1895 a translation, mofessedly by Mrs. Besant, ^yas publish¬ 
ed by the Theosophical Publishing Society, London, price 6d. 
cheap edition. She acknowledges that her knowledge of 
Banskrit is imperfect; but her translation has passed through the 
hands of Indian gentlemen whose names are given. Many of the 
technical terms are retained. Some of the renderings are happily 
expressed. 

During the same year a translation, price 4 annas, “ edited 
and published by Manmatha Nath Dutt, -m.a.,” appeared in 
Calcutta. 

There is a very free poetical translation by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
entitled ”The Song Celestial** 

The translations differ considerably with regard to particular 
verses. Indian commentators belonging to the Dwaita, Adwaita, 
and Yisishtadwaita Sects, try to make the poem, express their own 
views. The main features of the work, however* are given, more 
or less correctly, in all of them. 
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THE BHAGAVAD GITA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Mahabharata. 

The Bhagavad Gita,- ‘the Divine Song,’ or ‘ The Song of the 
Adorable One,’ is an epigode in the sixth book, or Bhishraa Farva, 
of the Mabibharata, ‘ The great (war of the) Bharatas,’ probably 
the longest epic poem in the world. It is divided into 18 Parvas 
or books, and contains about 220,000 lines. The reputed author is 
Krishna Dwaipdyana (Island-born), the Vydsa, or arranger, of the 
Vedas. The leading subject is the great war between the Kurus 
and Pdn^avas for the possession of the kingdom whose capital was 
Hastinapura (elephant city). It is called the war of the “ Bhdratas,” 
from BhiArata, a prince of the lunar race from whom the con¬ 
tending parties were descended. A supplementary Farva, the 
Harivansa, details at great length the genealogy, birth, and life 
of Krishna.. 

The Work of different Authors. —Dowson says, “ Different 
poets of different ages have added to it, and embellished it by the 
powers of their imagination. Great additions have been made in 
later times. The Bhagavad Git^ and the episode of Nala, with 
some others, are the productions of later writers ; the Harivansa, 
which affects to be a part of the Mahabhdrata, is of still later date, 
and besides these it cannot be doubted that numerous interpolations, 
from single verses to long passages, have been made to uphold and 
further the religious opinions of sects and individuals. To use the 
words of Max Muller, ‘ The epic character of the story has through¬ 
out been changed and almost obliterated by the didactic tenden¬ 
cies of the latest editors, who were clearly Brahmans brought up 
in the strict school of the laws of Manu.’ ”* 

The poem itself mentions that when it was recited by Vaisam- 
p^yana as he had been taught it by Vy4sa, it contained only 
24,000 verses. Tbe Calcutta edition now contains 91,011 verses, 
exclusive of the Harivansa. This shows how numerous have been 
the additions. 

The date of the Mah&bharata is uncertain. Some portions of 
it may be as old as 400 B. c.; the larger portion is probably as- 
old as 200 B. 0. 


* Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 189. 
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Age and*Authorship of the Bhasravad Qita.—Mr. Telang, in 
the Introductibii to hiS'Translation of the Bhagavad Gitd in “The 
Sacred Books of the East,’* makes the following admissions:— 

“ It has become quite a literary common place, that—to borrow ]bhe words of 
Professor Max Muller in one of his recent lectures—history, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is almost unknown in Indian literature...This much is 
certain, that the student of the Bhagavad Gita must, for the present, go with¬ 
out that reliable historical information touching the author of the work, the 
time at which it was composed, and even the place it occupies in literature, 
which one naturally desires, when entering upon the study of any work... 
There is no exaggeration in saying, that it is almost impossible to lay down 
even a single proposition respecting any important matter connected with the 
Bhagavad Gita, about which something like a consensus of opinion among 
persons qualified to judge can be said to exist.” p. 1. 

Mr. Telang, to form approximate conclusions as to the age of 
the poem, considers it under the following heads :— 

1. The general character of the Gita with reference to its 
mode of handling its subject. 

2.. Its style and language. 

3. The nature of the versification. 

4. The attitude towards the Vedas, caste, &c. ’ 

The result of his investigation is that he groups the poem with 
the Upanishads, placing it before the systematised philosophy of 
later times. In a note he says :— 

“In the edition of the Gita published in Bombay in Sakiv 1782, there is 
a stanza which says that the Upanishads are the cows, Krishna the milkman, 
Arjuna the calf, axid the milk is the nectar-like Gita, which indicates the 
traditional view of the Gita—a view in consonance with that which we luvve 
been led to by the facts and arguments contained in this Introduction.” p. 84. 

Mr. Telang considers that the Gita was written not later than 
the 2nd century before Christ. On the other hand some eminent 
Orientalists place it as late as the second century after the Christian 
era. It is claimed that there are references to the Yavanas, whose 
kingdom was established 160 b, c., and to the Andhra king of 
Magadha, who succeeded the Kanwas, b. c. 23, and continued to 
bear rule for 256 years. 

Metre.—“ The metre,” says Davies, “ used for the most part 
in the Bhagavad Gita is the common heroic form called Sloha or 
Anushtuh, consisting of two lines of sixteen syllables each, with a 
caesura at the end of the eighth foot. Its form is this— 


each line being the same. 

“ In the more lyrical parts another form is used, called 
Trishtuhh, containing eleven syllables in each half line or^jdda. 
A common variety is of the following form— 



IHTBODUCTION. 


s 



A caesura being generally found at jfche fifth syllable.”* 

The Narrative prior to the Bhagavad Gita. 

A 

Krishna Dwaipdyana Vy^sa is not only supposed to be the 
author of the Mahd-bhdrata, but the source from which the chief 
actors sprung. He was a rishi, living in the jungle, terrible in 
appearance. He was asked to raise up children to his half-brother 
by his two widows. The elder widow was so frightened that she 
shut her eyes when he came to her. She had a blind son who 
was named Dhritarashtra. The younger widow kept her eyes 
open, but she turned so pale that her son was called Pdndu, * the 
pale,’ As Dhritarashtra was blind, Pdndu came to the throne, but 
an account of a curse, he retired to the forest, and Dhritarashtra 
became king. 

Dhritarashtra’s wife asked as a boon from Vydsa a hundred 
sons. After two years she gave birth to a lump of flesh, which 
Vydsa “^vided into 101 parts, each about the size of the thumb. 
These were put into pots of ghi, and opened after two years. 
DuryodlmnRi was the first born. As soon as he was bom he began 
to bray like an ass, which led all the asses and jackals that heard 
him to imitate hini. Afterwards 99 other sons were born and a 
daughter. The sons of Dhritarashtra, from their ancestor Kuru, 
were known as the Kurus or Kauravas. Pandu had two wives, 
Kuntf and Madd, but he did not consort with them. His wives 
had 5 sons, attributed to different gods, but Pandu acknowledged 
them, and they were called Pandavas. Yudhishthira (firm in 
fight), the eldest was said to be the son of Dhanna, the judge of 
the dead, and was considered a pattern of justice. Bhima (the 
terrible), the second, was son of Vdyu, the god of the wind, and 
was noted for his strength. Arjuna (the bright), the third, was 
the son of Indra,* and was noted for his bravery and high-minded¬ 
ness. Nakula and Sahadeva, the fourth and fifth sons, were the 
children of the Aswins. 

Dhritarashtra educated the five Pandavas with his own sons, 
The teacher was a Brahman, named Drona, who found in the 
Pdndavas apt pupils. The sons of Dhritarashtra becoming jealous 
of the Pdndavas when their father named Yudhishthira as the heir- 
apparent, he had to send them away lest they should he murdered 
by his sons. At a Swayamvara the Pdndayas won the princess 
Draupadi. They told Kunti that they had made a great acqiiisir 
tion, and she unwittingly directed them to share it among them 
' so Draupadi became the wife of the five sons. 


■ * Introduction to Translation, p. 16. 
f Seo Translation of the Mahtiblidrata, Adi Parva, pp. 338, 339, 
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Bhritarai^btra then divided his kingdom, his sons receiving 
Hastindpura and the Pdndavas, Indraprashta, on the Yamuna*, 
close to the modem Delhi. 

Yudhishthira having conquered many countries, wished to 
perform the Bajasuya sacrifice, thus claiming to be a king ovdr 
mngs. The Kurus then prevailed upon Yudhishthira to gamble, 
"when he lost his wealth, his palace, his kingdom, his brothers, 
himself, and, last of all, his wife, who was ignominiously treated. 
Through Dhritarashtra, Yudhi^thira’s dominions were restored, 
but he was once more tempted to play on condition that if he lost, 
he and his brothers should pass twelve years in the forest, and 
remain incognito during the thirteenth year. In the 13th year 
they entered the service of king Virdta in disguise. Arjuna, 
declaring himself a eunuch, put on a woman’s dress, and said he 
would tell the king, if asked, that ‘‘he lived as a waiting maid of 
Draupadi in Yudhishthira’s palace.”,* 

The time of exile having expired, the princes made themselves 
known to Virata, who agreed to help them to recover their kingdom. 
The preparations for war on both sides are described in, the fifth 
Book, cadled Udyoga Parvan, ‘Effort Book.* 

An assembly of the princes was called by Virdta, alb ^hich the 
Pdndavas, Krishna and Balardma were present. Krishna counselled 
negotiation; but the feeling was in favour of war, and both sides 
sought allies. Duryodhana and Arjuna came both to Dwaraka to 
seek the help of Krishna. They reached the door of Krishna’s 
apartment at the same moment when he was asleep. Duryodhana 
entered first, and took up his station at Krishna’s head. Arjuna 
followed behind, and stood at Krishna’s feet. On waking, Krishna’s 
eyes first fell on Arjuna. Duryodhana requested Krishna’s aid in 
battle as he had first entered the room. Krishna answered that as 
he had seen Arjuna first, he should give hifn the choice of two things. 
On the one side he placed himself, but without fighting, and on the 
other his army of a hundred million warriors, named Narayans. 
Arjuna chose Krishna, and Duryodhana joyfully accepted the army. 
Krishna wondered that Arjuna had chosen him, since he was 
pledged not to fight. Arjuna replied that he hoped Krishna would 
act as his charioteer which he consented to do. 

Before war was commenced, an ambassador was sent to the 
Kurus, asking them to give back to the Pindavas their family 
inheritance. When this failed, Krishna himself went, but was 
equally unsuccessful. On his return to the Pdndavas, he informed 
Yudhishthira that the army of the Kurus was assembling at Kuruk- 
shetra, a vast plain north-west of Delhi. 

The war was ushered in by strange portents. The moon 


* S«e Translation of Vir£ta Parvan, pp. 4, 5. 
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looked like f|re, asses were born from cows, horses were bom with 
horns and three legs; women gave birth to mox^ste^S. 

Before the war commenced, Vyasa o:$ered to Bhritarashtra to ‘ 
restore his’sight that he might see tne fight with his own eyes; but 
on Bhritarashtra's expressing his unwiuingness, one Sanjaya was 
deputed to relate to him what happened. ‘ 

. Summary op the Bhagavad Gita. 

The great aim of the book is to harmonize the doctrines of 
the Yoga, the S^nkhya, and the Vedanta, combining with them 
the doctrine of faith (bhdkti) in Krishna, and of stern devotion to 
caste duties (dharma). 

, The poem is divided into three sections, each containing six 
chapters, the philosophical teaching in each being somewhat 
distinct. * The number of the verses is 700. 

The first section dwells chiefly on the benefits of the Yoga 
system, pointing out, however, that the asceticism and self-mortifi¬ 
cation of Yoga ought to be joined wit h action and the performance 
of caste dutie s, and winding up with a declaration* that the gran d 
aim oflijl s elf-suppression is to attain that state which enables a 
manYd~anmhilate his own i ndividuality a nd s ec God in everythi ng 
and everything in God. Arjuna is exhorted, as a member of the 
soldier-caste, io dismiss all doubt about the propriety of fighting 
and killing “his relatives, by an argument drawn from the eternal 
existence of the soul. 

In the 2nd and 6th chapters the duty of Yoga, or ‘ intense 
concentration of the mind on one subject’ {viz., the Supreme Being, 
here identified with Krishna), is enjoined, till at last the great end 
of freedom from all thought, perfect calm, and absorption in the 
Deity is obtained. 

In the .second division the pantheistic doctrines of the Veddnta 
are more directly inculcated than in the other sections, Krishna 
here, in the plainest language, claims adoration as one with the 
great universal Spirit, pervading and constituting the universe. 
He reveals himself to Arjuna as possessed of countless faces, 
countless mouths, countless eyes, and blazing like a thousand 
suns. 

The third division of the poem, comprising the six last chap¬ 
ters, aims particularly at interweaving Sdnkhya doctrines with the 
Veddnta, though this is done more or less throughout the work. 
It accepts the doctrine , of a supreme presiding Spirit (called 
Param Brahma or Adhydtman, xiii. 12, viii. 1), as the first source of 
the universe, but asserts the etern^ existence of Prakriti and 
Purusha—that is, of an original eternal element and soul—^both 
emanating from the Supreme Being (then regarded as Para 
Profcnf*, supreme Prakriti). It maintains the individuality and 
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personality of. souls, and affirms that the body (kshetra) and all the 
world, of sens@ is, evolved out of Prakriti by the regular Slnkhya 
process, through Buddhi, Ahankdra, the five subtile elements, the 
five grosser elements, and the eleven organs, including inind.* 


* Abridged from Indian Wisdom, by Sir M. Monier-Williams, pp. 127-140. 



THE BHAGAVAD GITA, 

OR 

THE DIVINE SONG. 

LECTURE I. 

“THE GRIEF OF ARJUNA.” 


Dhritarashtra said: 

iTall ame, 0 Sanjaya, what the people of my own party, 
and those of the Pdndavas, who are assembled at Kurukshetra 
resolved for war, have been doing. 

Sanjaya reidicd: 

2Duryodhana having seen the army of the Pandavas drawn 
up for battle, went to his preceptor,^ and addressed him in the 
following words: 

3“ Behold! 0 master,” said he, “the mighty army of the 
sons of Pdndu drawn forth by thy pupil,* the experienced son of 
Drupada. ^In it are heroes, such as Bhima and Arjuna: there is 
Yuyudhd.na/ and Virata,* and Drupada, and ^Drishtaketu, and 
Chekitana, and the valiant prince of Kasi, and Purujit, and Kunti- 
bhoja, and Saivya, a mighty chief, and SYudhdmanyu, the bold, 
and the daring Uttamanjas; the son of Subadrd,® and the sons of 
Draupadi,® all of great cars.’ 

7“Be acquainted also with the names of those of our party, 

» Drona, the son of Bharadvaja. He was afterwards slain by Drishtadyumna. 
He was Duryodhana’s teacher in the art of war. 

* Dhrishtadyumna, king of the Panchdlas, and oldest son of Drupada. 

3 He was also called Satyaki from his father Satyaka. i 

4 King of the Matsyas, whose territory formed part of the sacred plain. 

^ SubadrA was the sister of Krishna. 

4 Draupadf, daughter of Drupada, was married to the five sons of Pandu, and had 
five sons. 

■ 7 A ‘^master of a great car” denoted a warrior who could fight single-handed 
a thousand archers. 
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who are the n^st distinguished. , I will mentidn a few of those who 
are amongst nay generals, by way of example. 8 There is; thyself^* 
Bhishma* and Kama® and Kripa ,'*’ conquering in battle; and Aswat- 
thamdn® and Vik€jma,i and the son of %^adatta, j^wilh others in 
vast numbers who for my service have forsaken the love of life. 
They are all of them practised in the use of arms, and experienced 
in every mode of fight, lo Ouir innumerable forces are commanded 
by Bhlshma, and the inconsiderable army of our foesisledby^Bhlma. 

Let all the generals, according to their respective divisions, 
stand in their posts, and one and all resolve to support Bhishma.” 

12 The ancient chief and brother of the grandsire of the Kurus, 
then, shouting with a voice like a roaring lion, blew his shell to 
raise the spirits of the Kuru chief; 18 and instantly innumerable 
shells, and other warlike instruments, were struck up on all sides, 
so that the clangour was excessive, i^ At this time Mddhava® and 
Arjuna were standing in a splendid chariot, drawn by white horses. 
They also sounded their shells, which were of celestial form: i^the 
name of the one which was blown by Hrishikesha,’ wasPdnchajanya* 
andthatof Dhananjaya® wascalled Devadatta.^® i^Bhlma, of dread¬ 
ful deeds, blew his capacious shell Paundra, and Yttdhishtira,*^‘ the 
royal son of Kuntl, sounded Anantavijaya.^* Nakula andiSahadeva*® 
blew their shells also; the one called Sughosha,^^ the other Mani- 
pushpaka.‘* i^The prince of Kdsi of the mighty bow, Sakftndin, 
Drishtadyumna, Virata, Satyaki of invincible ahn. , 

18 Drupada and the sons of his royal daughter, Krishna, with 
the son of Subhadrd, and all the other chiefs and nobles, blew also 
their respective shells. 18 go that their shrill-sounding voices 
pierced the hearts of the Kums, and re-echoed with a dreadful 
noise from heaven to earth. 

20 In the meantime Arjuna, he whose ensign is an ape,** 
perceiving that the sons of Dhritarashtra stood ready to begin the 
fight, and that the weapons began to fly abroad, having taken up 
his bow, 21 [addressed Krishna in the following words :J 

* Duryodbana. ® Bhisbma, the commander-in-chief of the army of 

Duryodhana, great uncle to the sons of Pandu, was slain on the tenth day of the 
battle by Arjuna. 

» Kaima was said to be the son of Sfirya and Kuntf. He was king of the Anga 
country. 

< Kripa, king of the Panchalas, was a brother of Drona’s wife. 

9 Asvathaman was a son of Drona. 

* Krishna was called MAdhava, because he slew a demon called Madhn. 

t A name of Krishna, the meaning of which is disputed. Hindu commentators 
give, lord of the senses of perception." 

*A conch said to have formed of the bones of the demon Panohajana. 

*“ The conqueror of wealth," a name often given to Arjuna. * 

i^God-^ven, because the gift of his father Indra. 

u Yudhishtira was the eldest of the three sons of Kuntf. 

i» “ Endless victory.” Nakula and Sahadeva were the twin sons of M&drf, the 
second wife of FAndu. u “ Honey-tone." “ Jewel-blossom." 1* Arjuna'S iMumdard 
had an ape; hence he was called Kapadhwaja (ape-bannered). 
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** I pray thee, O Achyuta,* cause my chariot t 9 ,*be driven and 
placed between the two armies, 22 that I may behold who are the 
meii that stand ready, anxious to commence the bloody fight; and 
with whom it is that I am to fight; 28 and who they are that are 
Here assembled to support the vindictive son of Dritarashtra in 
the battle.” 

Sanjaya said: 

24 Krishna, being thus addressed by Gudakesa,* drove the 
chariot; and, having caused it to halt in the midst of the space in 
front of the two armies, 25 bade Arjuna cast his eyes towards the 
ranks of the Kurus, and behold where stood the aged Bhlsma, and 
Drona, with all the chief nobles of their party. 26 He looked at 
both the armies, and beheld, on either side, none but grandsires, 
uncles, cousins, tutors, sons, and brothers, near relations or bosom 
friends. 27 Then when he had gazed for a while and beheld such 
friends as these prepared for the fight, he was overcome by deepest 
pity, and uttered his sorrow in the following words : 28 Having 
beheld, O Krishna ! my kindred thus standing anxious for the fight, 
29 my limbs fail me, my mouth is dried up, the hair standeth on 
end upon nay body, and all my frame trembleth ! 30 Even Gandiva,® 
my bow* lalleth from my hand, and my skin bumeth. I am 
not able to stand; for my mind, as it were, turneth round. 
31 Also, O Keshavaf I behold inauspicious omenson all sides. When I' 
shall have destroyed my kindred, shall I longer look for happiness ? 
321 wish not for victory, Krishna, for dominion, or pleasure ; for 
what is dominion, and the enjoyment of life, or even life itself, 
33 when those, for whom dominion, pleasure, and enjoyment were 
to be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, and stand here in 
the field ready for the battle ? 34 Preceptors, fathers, sons as well as 
grandfathers, maternal uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons, brothers- 
m-law, as also (other) relatives ! 36 These I do not wish to kill 

though they kill.(me); not even for the sovereignty of the three 
worlds, how much less then for this earth I 3C Having killed the 
sons of Dritarashtra, what pleasure, 0 destroyer of Madhu, can we 
enjoy ? Should we destroy these felons we shall only incur sin. 37 it 
therefore behoveth us not to kill such near relations as these. How, 
0 Krishna, can we be happy after killing our own relatives ? 

38 What if they, whose minds are depraved by the lust of power, 
see no sin in the extirpation of their race, no crime in the murder 
of their friends, 39 is that a reason why we should not resolve to 
turn away from such a crime, we who abhor the sin of extirpating 
the kindred of Our blood ? ^9 In the destruction of a family, the 
eternal rites of families are destroyed. By the destruction of 


1 The name moans immortal, changeless. >The name means '* lord of sleep,” not 
indolent. ^Gindfva was the name of the bow which Arjuna received from his 
father Indra. It was supposed to possess miraculous powers. 
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rites, the trihe becometh impious, ^iprom the influence of 
impiety the females of a family grow vicious; and from Women 
that are become vicious the confusion of castes adses. ^ This 
confusion provideth hell both for those which are slain and those 
which survive; and their forefathers, being deprived of 
and water, fall (fronv heaven). ^3By the crimes of those who 
murder their own relations, sore cause of contamination and birth of 
caste-confusion, the family virtue, and the virtue of a whole tribe 
is for ever done away ; and we have been told, 0 Krishna, that 
the habitation of those mortals whose generation hath lost its 
virtue, shall be in hell. 

Woe is me ! what a great crime are we prepared to commit 1 
Alas! that for the lust of the enjoyments of dominion we stand here 
ready to murder the kindred of our own blood! j would rather 
patiently suffer that the sons of Dritarashtra with their weapmjs 
m their hands, should come upon me, and, unopposed, kill me 
unarmed in the field.” 

Sanjaya. 

^7 Having spoken thus, Arjuna sat down in his cbanot; and 
having put away bis bow and arrows, his heart was overwhelmed 
with grief. 


LECTURE II. 

“THE SANKHYA-YOGA DOCTRINE.” 

Sanjaya. 

t Krishna beholding him thus overcome with pity, his eyes full 

of tears, and his heart oppressed with deep affliction, thus spoke: 

* 

Keishna. 

2 Whence, O Arjuna, cometh unto thee, thus stending in the 
field of battle, this unworthy weakness, excluding from heaven^ 
and causing disgrace? 3 Yield not thus to unmanliness, for it ill 
becometh one like thee. Cast off this base faint-heartedness, and 
stand up, 0 conqueror of foes.”t 


1 Shraddhas would be neglected, no pindcui would be oUeted. 

* Here Ubte iK>em begins as an exposition of philosophy. It nwy be divide^ into 
three parts, each conta^ing six Chapters. The first tr^ts mainly of the Yoga 
system; the second of the Supreme ^ing; the third of the SAnkhya system, ^e 
author, however, regards all these subjects from his own standpoint as an independent 
thinker, and his system is therefore eclectic. ”— Davien. 

t Warriors dsring bravely in battle were supposed to go to-the heaven of Indra, 
while cowards were shutout. 
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Aejuna. 

0 Krishna, shall I resolve to fight with my arrows in 
the field against such as Bhishma and Drona, who, of all men, are 
ihoSt worthy of my respect ? 51 would rather beg my bread about 
the world, than be the murderer of my preceptors, to whom such 
reverence is due. Should I destroy such friends as these, I should 
partake of possessions, wealth, and pleasures, polluted with their 
plbbd, ®We know not whether it would be better that we should 
defeat them, or they us ; for those, whom having killed, I should 
not wish to live, are even the sons and people of Dritarashtra who 
are here drawn up before us. 7 My compassionate nature is over¬ 
come by the dread of sin. Tell me truly what may be best for me 
to do. l am thy disciple, wherefore instruct me in my duty, who 
am Under thy tuition ; for my understanding is confounded by the 
dictates of my duty. 

8 And I see nothing that may assuage the grief which drieth 
up my faculties, although I were to obtain a kingdom without a 
nval upon earth, or dominion over the gods.” 


Sanjaya. 

^Arjuna having thus spoken to Krishna, and declared that he 
would not fight, was silent, lo Krishna, smiling, addressed the 
afflicted prince, standing in the midst of the two armies, in the 
following words: 

Krishna. 


Thou grievest for those who are unworthy to be lamented, 
but'thou speakest words of wisdom. The wise neither grieve for 
the dead nor for the living. i^.I myself never u'os »of, nor thou, 
nor all the princes of the earth ; nor shall we ever hereafter cease 
to 13 As the soul in this body findeth infancy, youth, and old 
^e ; so, in some-body, will it find the like.^ One who is confirmed 
in this belief, is not disturbed by any thing that may come to pass. 

1* The contacts of the senses* give heat and cold, pleasure 
and pain ; which come and go, and are transient and inconstant. 
Bear them with patience, O son of Bhirata; 13 for the wise man, 
whom these disturb not, and to whom pain and pleasure are the 
same, is fitted for immortality.* i® A thing unreal hath no exist¬ 
ence, whilst that which is real is a stranger to non-entity.* By 


* The first doctrine taught is the immortality of the soul; it never had a begin¬ 
ning and never will have an end. , 

*Xhe second doctrine taught is** the transmigration of the soul to different 
bodies. 

9 The contacts of the soul with matter by means of the organs of sense. 

4 The soul absorbed in meditation on the Supreme is indifferent to earthly 


.things. 

^ The feelings of pain, &o., are unreal; the soul is real. 
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those who look into the principles of things, the design of each is 
seen.. . 

17 Learn that he* by whom all things were formed is incorrupt* 
ible, and that no one is able to effect the destruction of this thing 
which is imperishable. . " • 

IS These bodies, which envelop the souls which inhabit them, 
which are eternal, incorruptible, and surpassing all conception, are 
declared to be perishable ; wherefore, 0 Arjuna, resolve to 
IS The man who believeth that it is the soul which killeth, and he 
who thinketh that the soul may be destroyed, are both alike deceiv¬ 
ed ; for it neither killeth, nor is it killed, sojt is not bom, nor 
does it ever die, nor having existed before, does exist no more; it is 
ancient, constant, and eternal, and is not to be destroyed in this 
its mortal frame, si How can the man, who believeth that this 
thing is incorruptible, eternal, inexhaustible, and "without birth, 
think that he can either kill or cause it to be killed? **A8 
a man throweth away old garments, and putteth on new, even so 
the soul, having quitted its old mortal frames, entereth into others 
which are new, 23 Tim weapon divideth it not, the fire buimeth it 
not, the water corrupieth it not, the wind drieth it not'; 24 xt is 
indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, and is not to berried away: 
it is everlasting, all-pervading, stable, immovable, and eternal: 
25 it is invisible, inconceivable, and unalterable; therefore, believ¬ 
ing it to be thus, thou shouldst not grieve: 26 whether 
thou believest it of eternal birth and duration, or that it dieth 
with the body, still thou hast no cause to lament it. ST.Heath 
is certain to one that is born, and to one that dieth birth is 
certain. Wherefore it doth not behove thee to grieve about 
that which is inevitable. 28 The former state of beings is unknown ; 
the middle state is evident, and their future state is not to 
be discovered. Why then shouldst thou trouble thyself abesit 
such things as these? 29gome regard the soul as a wonder, 
whilst some speak and others -hear of it with astonishment; but 
no one knoweth it, although he may have heard it described. 
30 This spirit being never to be destroyed in the mortal frame 
which it inhabiteth, it is unworthy for thee to be troubled for all 
these mortals. 3i Eegarding, too, thy proper duty, thou oughtest 
not to falter, for there is nothing better for a Kshatriya^ than a 
lawful battle. 32 Happy are the Kshatriyas who find such a battle 
freely offered to them as an open door to* heaven. 38But, 
if thou wilt not perform the duty of thy calling, and fight out the 
field, thou wilt abandon thy duty ai^ thy honor, and be guilty of 
sin. 34 Then men will proclaim-’Hfejr eternal disgrace, and to a 
well-bom man disgrace is worse than death. 35 The generals of the 
armies vdll think that thy retirement, from the field arose from 


1 He (That) the Supreme Bndtana. , 
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fear^ and thon wiit become despicable, even amongst those by 
whom thou wert wont to be respected. ^ Thy enemies will speak 
of thee in words which are unworthy to be spoken, and deipreciate 
thy courage and. alnlities * what can be more dreadful than this! 

• 87 If thou art slain thou wilt obtain heaven; if thou art vic¬ 

torious thou wilt enjoy a world for thy reward ; wherefore, son of 
Kunti, arise and be determined for the battle. 38 Make pleasure 
and pain,* gain and loss, victory and defeat, the same, and then 
prepare for battle; thus thou shalt not incur sin. 

8a The doctrine l^re declared to you is according to the 
S^nkhya (system); hear now the Yoga (teaching). Possessed of 
this knowledge, thou wilt cast off the bonds of action.^ ^oin this 
ther&is no waste of effort, nor any disappointment. Even a little 
of it delivereth one from great fear. For those who enter on this 
path; 0 son of Kuru, there is but one state of mind; but many- 
branched and endless are the doctrines of the inconstant, ^^piowery 
speech is uttered bjr the unwise, who delight in the words of the 
Vedas,* 0 son of Prithd! saying, “ There is nothing but this.” 
^3 Whose BOfuls are full of desires, whose goal is heaven, offering 
birth as the fruit of works^ and prescribing many varied ceremonies 
for the %tt|binment of pleasure and power. The state of mind 
consisting in steady contemplation does not belong to those who are 
devoted to pleasures and power. ^3 The Vedas dpal with the three 
gunw be thou free from the three gunas* O Arjuna: be free from 
the pairs of opposites,® ever fixed on truth : without anxious care, 
and sglf-possessed ^3 The knowing Brahman findeth as many uses 
in jjbe whole Vedas collectively, as in a reservoir full flowing with 
water.® 

* ^7 I^et the motive be in the deed and not in the fruit. Be not 
one whose motive for action is the hope of reward. Let not thy 
life be spent in inaction. ^8 Steadfast in devotion, perform thy 
duty, abandon all thought of the consequence, and make the event 
equal, whether it terminate in good or evil; for such an equality is 
oaXled yoga. ^3 For work is far inferior to the devotion of the mind. 
Seek an asylum, then, in the mind ; for the miserable and unhappy 

lii ■ ! .1 . . . I. I . .. ' ■ ' ■ ^ . 

I “ Every action that is wrought for some purpose connected with self, though it 
be the hope of gaining heaven, is followed by the necessary result of a good or evil 
state in another bc^y. This result is called the * bond of ^tion,' or that to which 
the work necetSMTily binds the doeri All works are exposed to the danger of such 
loss and gain. The aim of the true Tog{ is to rise above all such changes and to gain 
by a mystic vmion (Fc.eci) with the Supreme Brahma in devout meditation an ab¬ 
sorption into his essence.”—Davies. 

I Attention to Yedic ceremonies secured, only happiness for a time in one of the 
heavens; ^e reward of rogra was absorption into the Supreme Brahma. 

^Saftva, purity, Rajati^ activity or passion; Tamas, apathy or darkness. 

* Arjuna ishould be free from all the influences of matter, whether good or evil. 
Davies. 

■ «Hdatm>d cold, pleasure and pain, &o. 

«The Vedas had a use, but it was far inferior to that of Toga. 
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* • • 
are so on aecount of the hmit of things. <^]^en who are enduBd 
witli true Wisdom cast off both good or evil deeds. Therefore 
apply thyself to yaga; yoga is wisdom in action. : ? 

^Wise men^ who have abandoned all thought cff the^ ^it 
which is produced from their actions, are freed h^m the ohains'of 
birth, and go to the regions of etemsd happiness. , / 

83 When thy mind shall have passed through the snares of 

delusion, thou wilt attain to a disdain of what has been revealed or 
will be revealed hereafter. ss'When thy ijaind, bewildered by 
Srutif^ shall stand unshaken fixed in contemplation {8umd4ht)y 
thou shaft then attain to yoga. ^ 

Arjuna. • 

84 What, 0 Krishna, is the mark of that wise and steady inan 
who is fixed in contemplatioii ? How may such a sage spea^? 
Where may he dwell? How may he act? 

Krishna. , , 

85 A man is said to be confirmed in wisdom, when hO for- 
saketh every desire which entereth into his heart, and of diimself is 
happy, and contented in himself. 86 His mind is undisturbed in 
adversity, he is happy and contented in prosperity^ and he is 
a stranger to anxiety, fear, and anger. Such a wise man is called 
a muni'.* 

87 The knowledge of that man is established, who in all things is 
without affection, and having received good or evil, neither rejoiceth 
at the one, nor is cast down bytheo^er. 88 His knowl^ge is 
confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all his senses and 
restrain them from their wonted purposes. 

89 Objects of sense withdraw from an abstinent man; not so the 
taste (for them). But when he hath seen the Supreme, he loseth 
even that. 60 The tumultuous senses hurry away by force the 
heart even of the wise man who striveth to restrain them. When 
h.e hath subdued them all, he may rest in devotibn, intent on me. 
T^ man who hath his passions in subjection, is possessed of true 
wisdom. 

62 When a man meditateth on the objects of sense, attachment 
tothemariseth; desire springeth from attachment; desire from anger. 
63From anger is produced folly; from folly a depravation of the 
memory; from the loss of memory® the loss of reason; and from 

.. .. ■ ■■ ■ -- ■■■ - ■ - -.- -- - - I -'. 

^The Sacred Bookgofthe Hindus are divided into two great passes, Smti and 
Smriti. Sruti, which moans hearing, denotes direct revelation« Smriti, recoBeotion, 
includes the books admitted to have been comjposed hy human authors. The proper 
meaning is that even the Vedas would be despi^, hut Hindu commentators explain 
it as only ** hearing" of means of obtaining the objects of tiie senses. Ananda^ri 
plains it as " idl writings other thui those on the science of the soul." 

* A hermit dovoted to the practice of yoga. 

>The loss of memory implies forgetfulness oi right and wrong ; from this comes 
wicked conduct, leading to future punishment in Naiaka. 
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ilife loss of all! ¥ A maai of a govertiable mind, 
enjoying the objects of his sensesj with adl his facnlties rendered 
obedi^t to 'bis wiji Ond fre^ from pride and malice, obtaineth 
happiness supreme. ^ In this happiness is bom to him an exemp¬ 
tion from alibis troubles, aod his mind being thus at ease, wisdom 
presently doweth to him from all sides. ^ The man who attendeth 
not to- thie, is ‘without wisdom or the power of contemplation. 
The ^mah^ "who is incapable of thinking, hath no rest. What 
ha||nne^’ ean he enjoy who hath no rest? 67 The heart, which 
fonbweth' the dictates’of the moving passions, carrietb away his 
reas^^ as the storm the ship in the raging ocean. 6® The man 
therefore who can restrain ail his passions from their inordinate 
desires, is endued with true wisdom. 69 Such a one waketh when 
all Otheir beings go to rest. The contemplative mtmi sleepeth 
when all other beings are awake. 

70 The man whose passions enter his heart as waters run into 
the tm^weUing passive ocean, obtaineth happiness; not he who 
cherisheth desires. 

71 The man who, having abandoned all lusts of the flesh, 
w^eth without inordinate desires, unassuming, and free from 
pride, obtftineth happiness. 72 This is theBrahmic state ;* attaining 
to this, one is never deluded ; and remaining in it till the hour of 
death,* one passes on to absorption {nirvdnay in Brahma. 


LECTURE III. 

“THE YOGA OF ACTION.” 

Arjuna. 

' fsif, according to thy opinion, knowledge be superior to action, 
why, then, dost ‘thou urge me to engage in an undertaking so 
dr^ful ae this ? ^Thou, as it were, confoundest my reason with 
a mixture of sentiments: wherefore choose one amongst them, by 
which 1 may obtain happiness, and explain it unto me. 

Krishna. 

6It hath before been observed by me, that in this world there 

1 d?b 8d.f-r«8ti»i]idd man worldly objects are covered with the darkness of 
night, whbt to the worldly these things are seen as in the light of day. 

state of identinoatton of oneself with the Brahman, which results from a 
correotknowledge of Brahman.— Tetang. 

* Absorption, nirvdna, “blown out,’’ like a lamp which is extinguished. It is thus 
explained ii^ the Brihadarmyaka: “ It is with us, when we enter into the Divine Spirit 
is u a lump cl salt was thrown mto the sea; it becomes dissolved into the water 
(from which it was produced), and is not to be taken out again.” 
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is a twofold- rule of life, that of the Sdnkhyas* by devotiott of 
knowledge, and that of the Yogis by devotion of action. • 

^The man enjoyeth not fieedom from action, by aba(»thil!i^ 
from action, nor doth he obtain jperfection from a t(^i inactivity. 
®No one ever resteth a moment inactive. Every man is involnh- 
tarily urged to act by those gunas which are inherent in hisTjatuire. 

6 The man who restraineth his organs of action and sitteth 
down with his mind attentive to the objects of his senses, is caHed 
a bewildered soul, and a hypocrite. 7 But the man is praised, who, 
having subdued all his passions, performeth with his active faculties 
all the functions of life, unconcerned about the event. ®Perform 
every appointed work, for action is preferable to inaction. With¬ 
out action the support of thy body would not be possible. ^This 
world is fettered by all action except in work done on account of 
sacrifice. Do thou therefore work for this purpose, but without 
attachment. i^When Prajdpati* in ancient times created men 
together with sacrifice, he said: “By this propagate; be this 
your cow of plenty. ^ Nourish the gods by this, and let the 
‘gods nourish you. Thus nourishing each other, ye shall obtain 
supreme happiness. i^The gods nourished by sacrifice will 
grant you the enjoyment of your wishes. He who • enjoyeth 
what hath been given unto him by them, and offereth not % 
portion unto them, is even as a thi^.“ i^The good who e*at the 
remains of sacrifice are freed from all sins.* Those who dress 
food but for themselves, eat the food of sin. i^Ali things 
which have life are generated from the food which they eat. 
Food is generated from rain; rain from sacrifice; and sacrifice 
from action, is Know that action springeth from Brahmi ;• 
Brahmd proceedeth from the Indivisible One. Therefore Brahma, 
the all-pervading, is ever present in sacrifice. 

16 The sinful mortal, who. delighteth in the gratification of his 
passions, and followeth not the wheel thus revolving in tiie world, 
liveth but in vain. 

17 But the man who rejoiceth in his self, pleased with his self, 
and contented with his self alone hath nothing to do. 

18 He hath no interest either in that which is done, or that 
which is not done :* and there is not, in all things which have been 

1 Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya school, did not recognise a personal 
Supreme Deity, but only primordiid matter, emanating into ^stinot fonxye by a bind 
of blind instinct. Patanjali, of the Yoga school, acknowled^d a creator. Kapila 
taught that mukti can be obtained only % knowledge, meaning by it chiefly his own 
philosophy. Patanjali taught that it is gained by pious meditation, whereby the soul 
IS joined in thought to the great Supreme, and is flnhlly absorbed ih him .-^Davies. 

’Prajspati, lord of creatures,” the Supreme Brahma, in his form df Biahmi, 
orflained, sacrifice by fire. The gods were supposed to partake of the saorifloea 
throu^Agni. 

^Brabmi, as the creator is the author of actions. He issued from thn Indivisl* 
ble, the Supreme Brahma. Telang translates Brahmi hero as the Vedas. 

< No good or evil accrues to him from anything he does or omits to do. 
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created, any object on which he may place dependence. Where- 

forb, perform thou that which thou hast to do, at all times without 
attachment-; for the man who doeth that which he hath to do, 
^thout attachment, attaineth to the Supreme. 

• 3P janaka‘ and others have attained perfection even by works. 
Thton cmghtest also tb work from regard to the good of mankind. 

Jhc man of low degree followeth the example of him who is 
above him, and doeth that which he doeth. 

221 niyself, Arjuna, have not, in the three regions of the uni¬ 
verse, any thing which is necessary for me to perform, nor any 
thing to obtain which is not obtained; and yet I am occupied in 
work. 

23 If I were not vigilantly to attend to these duties, all men 
would presently follow my example. 24 if i should not work, these 
worlds would sink in ruin. I should be the cause of caste confusion, 
and should destroy these people. 25 the ignorant perform the 
duties of life fronx the hope of reward, so the wise man, to promote 
the general good, should perform the same without motives of 
interest. 26 He should not cause destruction in the understandings 
of the ignorant who are inclined to outward works. The learned 
man, bv performing all the duties of life, should 

induce tne vulgar to attend to them. 

27He whose mind is deluded by ahankdra (self-consciousness) 
thinketh himself i>he doer of actions which in every way are done by 
the qualities of Prakriti.* 28 But he who knoweth the truth about 
the difference from qualities and the difference from actions, 
formeth no attachments, believing that qualities deal with qualities.® 

29 Men who are confused by the gunas of Prakriti are bound by the 
works of the gunas. The man who know^eth the whole truth should 
not cause dull men, who know not the whole, to falter (in action). 

30 Dedicating all actions to me, fixed in thought on the Supreme 
Spirit, free from hope and egoism, put away thy sorrow and 
fight. 

31 Those who with a firm belief, add without reproach, shall 
constantly follow this my doctrine, shall be saved even by works.* 
32 Know that those who, holding it in contempt, follow not this 
my counsel, are. astrayed from all wisdom, deprived of reason, and 
are lost. __ 

1 Janaka, a king of Videha, was reckoned among the great Bishis on account of 
his knowledge and piety. He is said to have had a hundred religious teachers. 

* The soul, which is the true self, never acts. All action is due to the gunas. The 
■wise knowing this are unconcerned. The ignorant who think that the soul acts, 
look for reward in heaven. 

^ Thia verse has been differently translated. Telang's version is given.* QuaHties 
(the senses) deal with qualities, objects of sense. 

< This does not fully agree either with the Sinkhya or Yoga system.# According 
to the ffrst, Imowledgo is the only means of obtaining liberation; according to the 
second, devotion. The author assorts that liberation may bo attained even by works, 
if done without attachment. 
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^But the wise man also seeketh for that which is conformed 
to his own nature. All things act according to their natures.; 
what then will opposition effect ? 34 in the objects of the ^nses 
are fixed affection and dislike. A wise man should not put himself 
in their power, for both of them are his opponents. 

35 One’s own duty (dharmay though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well-performed. Better is death in one’p own- 
duty ; another’s duty is full of danger. 

Arjuna. 

33 By what, O Krishna, is man constrained to commit 
offences ? He seems as if, contrary to his wishes, he was impelled 
by some secret force. 

Krishna. 

37 It is desire, it is wrath; born from the quality of passion 
(rajas ); it is insatiable, full of sin. That is our foe in this world. 
33 As fire is covered by smoke, a mirror by dirt, as a foetus is 
enveloped in the womb, so the world is enveloped by this. 

39 The understanding of the wise man is obscured by this 

inveterate foe, in the shape of desire, which rageth like fire, and is 
hard to be appeased. « < 

40 It is said that the senses, the heart, and the understanding, 
are the places which are its seat. By the assistance of these it 
overwhwmeth reason, and stupefieth the soul. 41 Thou shouldest, 
therefore, first subdue thy passions, and get the better of this sinful 
destroyer of knowledge (jndna) and experience (v^ndna)." 42 it 
is said that the senses are great; greater than the senses is the 
heart (manas ); greater than the heart is the mind (huddki); but 
what is greater than the mind is That (the Supreme Being). 
43 Thus knowing that which is higher than the mind, restraining 
thyself by thyself, slay this unmanageable enemy in the shape of 
desire. 


LECTURE IV. 

“THE YOGA OF KNOWLEDGE.” 

The Deity said; 

1 This eternal (doctrine .of) Yoga, I formerly taught unto 
Vivaswat,® and Vivaswat taught it to Manu, and Mann made it 

1 By dharma is here meant the fulfilling of the caste-obligations, as that of a 
Kshatriya to fight. 

2 The author of the Bhagavad Gft&, to give a divine sanction to his work, ascribes 
it to Krislina. He taught it to Vivaswat, or Aditya, the Sun. Manu, the son of 
Vivaswat, was the last of the seven Manus. He presides over the present Mdnvoan- 
tara.{ n age of Manu) 4,820,000 ^ears. Ikshw4ku, his son, was the first King of the, 
Solar dynasty, and one of the Bajarshis. 
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known unto Ikshwdku. 2 Being delivered down frojtn one unto 
another, it was studied by the Bajarshis; until at length, ih the 
course of time, this Yoga was lost. 3 It is even the same Yoga 
which I have this day communicated unto thee, because thou a^ 
my servant and my friend. It is the supreme mystery. 

Abjuna. 

* Seeing thy birth was later than that of Ikshw^ku, how am 
I to understand that thou didst first declare this doctrine ? 

Krishna. 

SBoth I and thou have passed through many births. Mine 
are known unto me; but thou knowest not thine. 

6 Although I am not in my nature subject to birth or decay, 
and am the lord of all created beings; yet, taking command over 
my own nature, I am born by my delusive power {mayd).'- 

7 As often as there is a decline of dharma and an exaltation of 
adharmo, in the world, I produce myself; ®Thus I am born, from 
age to agQ» for the preservation of the good, the destruction of the 
wicked} and the re-establishment of dharma, 

9 He, O Arjuna, who, truly knoweth my divine birth and 
work, doth jiot, u^on his quitting his mortal frame, enter into 
another, for he entereth into me. 10 Many who were free from 
affection, fear, and anger, thinking on me, finding refuge in me, 
having been purified by the fire of knowledge,® have entered into 
my being. 

Ill serve men in the way in which they approach me. Men 
follow my path from every side. 

12 Those who wish for success to their works in this life, 
worship the gods. For in this life success from works speedily 
cometh to pass. * 

' 13 The four castes were created by me according to the 
apportionment of qualities and works. Know that I, though 
action-less and inexhaustible, am the author of them.* 


^ Afdyd is the mysterious power by which Brahma causes a seemiug world to 
issue from himself. This world has no real existence according to the Ved&ntists, 
for the only read existence is the one universal Soul. It is not certain, however, that 
the word la here used in its Vedilntist sense.—Davies. 

> His principal incarnations are reckoned as ten, but sometimes they are said to 
have been numl^rless. The first, as a fish, is said to have been in the Krita age; 
‘ the tenth, the Kalki Avat&ra, has yet to come. 

3 Knowledge is called tapos, (religious austerity) from its purifying influence.— 
Davies. - , ^ 

* Krishna asserts that he is the author and not the author of the castes. This 
is explained in two ways. He who works without “ attachment ’’ is said not to 
really work. Krishna, as Brahmd, was the author of the castes, but not in his 
supreme form as Brahma. 
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Actions defile me not; I have no desire for the fruit of 
actions. He who knoweth me thus is not bound by actions.* ' 

15 The ancients who longed fo# liberation having discovered 
t^jis, still performed works. Wherefore perform thou works> 
even as they were performed by the ancients in former times. 

16 The learned even are puzzled to determine what is work, 
and what is not. I will tell thee what that work is, by knowing 
which thou wilt be delivered from misfortune. 17 The (natures) 
of action, forbidden action, and inaction must be well understood. 
The path of action is obscure. 

18 He who can see as it were, inaction in action, and action in 
inaction, is wise amongst mankind. He is a perfect performer of 
all duty. 

18 Wise men call him learned whose every undertaking is free 
from the idea of desire, and whose actions are consumed by the 
fire of knowledge. 

20Abandoning the desire of a reward of his actions; always 
contented and self-reliant, although he may be engaged in a work, 
he, as it were, doeth nothing. 2 i Unsolicitous, of a subdued mind 
and. spirit, rejecting all surroundings and performing merely bodily 
work, he committeth no ojffence. 22 Contented with whatever he 
may receive, unaffected by the pairs of opposites (pleasure and pain, 
&c.) free from envy, the same in good and evil fortune, he, though 
he worketh, is not bound. 23 The work of him in whom attachment 
is dead, who is freed,* whose mind is fixed on knowledge, who per- 
formeth actions for (the purpose of) sacrifice, cometh altCgether 
unto nothing. 24 Brahma is the oblation; Brahma is the sacrifi¬ 
cial butter; Brahma is in the fire; by Brahma is the offering 
made. Into Brahma will he enter who meditateth on Brahma in 
his work. 26 Some devotees offer up sacrifice to the gods; others 
offer sacrifice by sacrificing only in the fire of Brahma. 26 Others 
sacrifice hearing and the other senses in the fire of self-restraint; 
others sacrifice sound and the other objects of sense in the fire of 
the senses. 27 Others again sacrifice all the functions of the senses 
and life-breaths in the fire of self-restraint, kindled by knowledge. 
28 Others, also, sacrifice by their wealth, or by austerities, by 
yoga, by silent study, and knowledge. 29 gome sacrifice the 
upward breath in the downward, and the downward breath in the 
upward, stopping up the channels of the upward and downward 
breaths, intent on the restraint of breath.® 86 Others, who practise 
abstinence, sacrifice their life-breaths in life-breaths. All these are 
skilled in sacrifice and by sacrifice their sins are destroyed. 

I He does not gain heaven or enter another body, but is absorbed into the 
divine nature. 

3 MuhtoJtya, treed tiom attachment to worldly concerns. 

^Prdnyama, restraint of breath, is breathing through one nostril only by 
closing the other. 
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81 Those who eat the nectar-like leavings of sacrifices go to the 
eternalBi^hma. This world isnot.for him who offereth no sacpfice; 
much less the other. 8^ Many kinds of sacrifice are offered in the 
presence of Brahma. Know them all to be produced from action; 
knowing this, thou shalt be free. 88 The sacrifice of knowledge is 
better than the sacrifice of wealth. Every action, in its complete¬ 
ness, is contained in knowledge. 84 geek, then, this wisdom by 
prostrations,^ by questions, and by service, that those learned 
men who see its principles may instruct thee. 86 Having known 
this, thou shalt not again fall into this delusion ; for thou wilt see 
all things first in thyself and then in Me. 

38 Although thou wert the most sinful of all sinful men, thou 
wilt cross over all trespasses by the boat of knowledge. 

87 As the natural fire, O Arjuna, reduceth the wood to ashes, 
so the fire of knowledge reduceth all actions to ashes. 

88 There is not any thing in this world to be compared with 
knowledge as a purifier. He who is perfect in devotion, in due 
time findeth it in his own soul. 89 He who hath faith findeth 
knowledge; above all, he who hath gotten the better of his passions; 
and having obtained it, he quickly enjoyeth supreme repose.* 
^8 But the ignorant, and the man without faith, whose spirit is full 
of doubt, is lost. Neither this world, nor that which is above, nor 
happiness, can be enjoyed by the man of doubting mind.® 

Actions ^o not fetter the man who is self-possessed, who hath 
renounced action by Yoga, who hath destroyed doubt by knowledge.* 
42 Therefore slay this doubt, which is born of ignorance, by the 
sword of knowledge. Qive thyself to devotion, and arise, O son 
of Bh4rata. 


LECTURE V. 

“YOGA BY RENOUNCING WORKS.” 

Arjuna. 

iThou now speakest, Krishna, of the renunciation of works, 
and now again of performing them. Tell me positively which of 
the two is better. 


^ By becoming the disoiple of a religious teacher. 

* Nirvdntu > Neither the blessing of a higher birth, nor that of heaven, nor of 
nirvdna. 

< Having spoken of the nature and effects of spiritual knowledge,,the writer goes 
on to recon^e the S4nkhya and Yoga systems by explaining that the Yoga system, 
in prescribing that all actions be done without “attachment,” enforces a real re¬ 
nunciation, and is based on true knowledge.—Davies. 
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. Kbishna. 

2Jlenunclation (of works) and Toga by work, both procure 
the highest bliss; but of tliese Yoga by works is better than renun¬ 
ciation of works. 

3He should be regarded as always a SannyAsi^ who neither 
hateth nor desireth; he who is free from the pairs of opposites 
is easily set free from bonds. , • 

^Children—not the learned—speak * of the SAnkhya and 
Yoga (doctrines) as different; but he who devoteth himself to 
either obtaineth the fruit of both. 5The seat* which the.SAnkhyas 
obtain is reached by Yogis also. He seeth truly who seeth that the 
SAnkhya and Yoga are one. 

^Benunciation is hard to gain without devotion. The muni 
who is fixed in devotion goes to Brahma without delay. 7 He who 
is fixed in devotion, whose self is pure, who is master of himself 
and subdueth the senses, who identifieth himself with everything 
that existeth,® is not polluted even though he work. 8, 9Xhe man 
of devotion who knoweth the truth thinketh, that he doeth nothing 
when seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, eating, moving, sleeping, 
breathing, talking, throwing out, taking, opening or closing the 
eyelids; affirming that the senses deal with the objectc of sense. 
10 He who casting off attachment offereth his action to Brahma, is 
not tainted by sin, as the lotus leaf is not (tainted) in water. ’ 

11 Devotees, giving up attachment, perform actions for the 
purifying of themselves by the body, the heart (manas), by the 
mind, and even by the senses alone. 12 The devout man who'hath 
abandoned the fruit of works attaineth the highest peace. The 
undevout, attached to the fruit (of works), through desire, is boupd. 
13The man who hath his passions in subjection, and with his mind 
forsaketh all works, his soul sitteth at rest in the nine-gate city* of 
its abode, neither acting nor causing to act. 

14 The Lord createth neither the faculty of working nor 
works, nor the connection of works and fruit; Nature (Prakriti) 
alone worketh. 

15 The Lord receiveth the sin or merit of none.® Mankind 
are led astray by their reason being obscured by ignorance ; i® but 
when that ignorance of their souls is destroyed by*knowledge, the 
Supreme.is revealed by knowledge, shining as the sun. 17 Those 

whose thoughts are on him (That) whose souls are in him, whose 

- - - . - 

* One who has jperformed renunciation. 

* The “ seat *’ is the divine nature of Brahma. But Kapila did not teach this 
doctrine. He taught that the soul, when finally emancipated from matter, remains 
in a state of unconscious repose, but in its own individuality. 

* The perfect Yo^ is indifferent to all persons and things. He loses all sense 
of individuality, and is merged in the universal life of the world, as an emanation of 
Brahma.— Davien. 

< The body which has nine gates to the outer world. The soul does not act. 

9 Bfahma, like the soul, dwells apart, unaffected by the actions of men. 
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confidence is in him, and whose asylum is in him, are by know¬ 
ledge purified from all their offences, and go from whence-they 
sh^l never return. 

18 The wise regard a Brahman gifted with knowledge and 
modesty, a cow, an elephant, a dog, and a Svapaka^ as alike. 

1^ Even here, those have conquered the world whose minds 
are equable ; since Brahma is sinless and equable, therefore they 
abide in Brahma. 

20 He who knoweth Brahma, whose mind is fixed, who is not 
deluded, and who abideth in Brahma, doth not rejoice finding any¬ 
thing agreeable, nor grieve on finding anything disagreeable. 

21 He whose soul is not attached to external objects obtaineth 
the happiness that is in (one’s) self ; his self joined by devotion 
(Toga) to Brahma, enjoyeth eternal bliss, 22 The enjoyments 
which proceed from the senses* are as the wombs of future pain. 
The wise man, knowing that they begin and end, delighteth not in 
these. 23 He who can bear up against the violence which is pro¬ 
duced from lust and anger in this mortal life, is devout (Yuhta), 
and a happy man. 

24 The man who is happy in his heart, at rest in his mind, and 
enlighten^d^within, is a Yogi, one with Brahma, and tindeth nirvana 
in Him. 25 Such Bishis as are purified from their offences, freed 
from doubt, of subdued minds, and interested in the good of all 
mankind, o]^tain rnYvima in Brahma. 2G Such as are free from lust 
and anger, of humble minds and subdued spirits, and who know 
the soul, are near to nirvana in Brahma, * 

27 The muni who excludeth (from his mind) external objects, 
(concentrating)'the visual power between the brows, and making 
the Upward and downward life-breaths, ever sending both through 
the nostrils,^ 28 ^ho restraineth the senses, mind and understand¬ 
ing, intent on final emancipation, from whom desire, fear, and 
-wrath have departed, is indeed for ever free (from birth and death). 
29 He knowing me to be the enjoyer of sacrifices and austerities,'*' 

.every living 


1 The Sv^apaka carried out unclaimed dead bodies. They are regarded as alike, 
being all manimstations of Brahma,' though of different qualities. 

* The contact of the senses with their objects. 

3 Tim reference is to Toga exercises. 

1 This is [contrary to the common Hindu idea, which conceives Brahma as 
dwellinglin a state of absolute repose.—Da»i«s. 

3,The worlds are supposed to be eight, rising from that of the Pisdehas to‘that 
of Brahma. 
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LECTURE VI. 

“ YOGA BY SELF-RESTRAINT.” 

Krishna. 

1 He is both a and a Sannydsi who perfonneth that 

which he hath to do independent of the fruit thereof; not be who 
liveth without the sacrificial fire and without action. ‘ 

^ 2 Learn, O son of P4ndu, that what they call renunciation 

is the same with Yoga.® He cannot be a Yogi, who hath not 
renounced all worldly schemes. 

3 Works are said to be the means by which a man who 
wisheth, may attain devotion ; so rest is called the means® for him 
who hath attained devotion. 

4 He who is not attached to the objects of the senses or to 

works, renouncing all fancies, is called a perfect Yogi. 5 He 
should raise himself by himself: ,he should not suffer his soul to 
be depressed. Self is the friend of self; and, in like manner, 
self is its own enemy. 6 Self is the friend of him who by himself 
hath conquered self; but to him who hath not restra^nqd himself, 
self becometh an enemy. 7 The soul of him who is self-restrained 
and placid, is self-contained in heat and cold, in pain and pleasure, 
in honor and disgrace. ■ ^ 

8 The Yogi who is content with divine and human knowledge, 
who is unmoved (by any vexations of the world), whose senses are 
subdued, and to whom a clod, a stone, or gold are alike, is called a 
perfect devotee (yukta).^ 

^He is esteemed highest who thinketh alike about com¬ 
panions, friends, enemies, strangers, the indifferent, foreigners ; 
and relations, yea to good and evil men. 

10 Let the Yogi constantly practise devotion fixed in a secluded 
spot alone, with his mind and self subdued, without expectations and 
without belonging, n Fixing his seat firmly in a clean spot, 
neither high nor low, covered with a cloth, a deerskin and kusa grass. 
12 There fixing his heart {manas) on one object, restraining his 
thoughts, senses and actions, seated on (that) seat he should practise 
yoga for the purifying of the self. 13 Holding his body, head and 
neck, even and unmoved, (remaining) steady, looking at the tip of his 
nose and not looking around; i^ tranquil in soul, free from anxiety, 

1 The Sannyisf performs no sacrifices or ceremonies *, but merely to omit these, 
without true renunciation, is not to bo a real Sanny&sf. 

3 Here the union of the essential principles of the S&nkhya and Yoga systems is 
again attempted. Both lead to a renunciation of works, even Works of devotion; 
but Kapila sought to obtain it by philosophical knowledge and Patanjali by mental 
abstraction, leading to the mystical union with Brahma which is called Toga. — Davies. 

For the attainment of absorption into the divine Being. 

* “Joined,” to the Divine Being in pioiis meditation.”— Davies. 
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and adhering to the rules of Brahmachdris, he should restrain his 
mind, (concentrate it) on me, and sit down engaged in devotion, 
meditating and intent on me. The Yogi, thus constantly devot¬ 
ing his self to abstraction, whose mind is restrained, attaineth peace, 
the supreme nirvana that is in Me. Devotion is not for him who 
eateth too much, or for him who eateth too little; nor for him who 
sleepeth too much, or who is ever wakeful. The devotion which 
destroyeth trouble belongeth to him who is moderate in eating and 
in recreation, whose inclinations are moderate in action, and who is 
moderate in sleep. When he fixeth his well-restrained thoughts 
on himself alone, and is indifferent to every object of desire, then 
he is called devoted {yukta). i9The Yogi of a subdued mind, thus 
employed in the exercise of his devotion, is compared to a lamp, 
standing in a place without wind, which ffickereth not. 

20 When the mind is at rest, restrained by the practice of 
Yoga, and when seeing the self by the self, is pleased in the self. 
21 He becoiheth acquainted with that boundless pleasure which is 
far more worthy of the understanding than that which ariseth from 
the ^|nses; depending upon which, the mind moveth not from its 
principles; 

2«‘V^kh having obtained, he respecteth no other acquisition 
so great as it; on which depending, he is not moved by the 
severest pain. 23 This disunion from the conjunction of pain is 
called Fogrok This Yoga must be practised with steadiness and a 
resolute heart. 24^ 25 When he hath abandoned eve^ desire that 
piseth from the imagination, and subdued with his mind every 
inclination of the senses, he may, by degrees, find rest; and having, 
by a. steady resolution, fixed his mind within itself, let him cease to 
think. 26 Wheresoever the unsteady mind wandereth, he should 
Bubdiie it, bring it back, and place it on the self. 27 Supreme 
happiness attendeth the man whose heart is thus at peace ; whose 
passions are thus subdued; who is one with Brahma, and free from 
sin. 28 The man‘who is thus constantly in the exercise of the soul, 
and free from sin, enjoyeth the eternal happiness of union with 
Brahma. 29 The man whose mind is endued with this devotion, 
and looketh on all things alike, beholdeth the supreme Soul in all 
things, and all tilings in the supreme Soul.^ 

wHe who beholdeth me in all things, and beholdeth all 
things in me, I forsake not him, and he forsaketh not me. siThe 
Yogi who worshippeth me as abiding in all things, holding that 
all IS one, dwelleth in me, however he may be living. 

32 The man, 0 Arjuna, who, from what passeth in his own 
breast, whether it be pain or pleasure, beholdeth the same in 
others,* is esteemed the best Yogi. 


iBealjaes the e'ssential unity of everything.—^Telang. 

3 Who believes that pleasure and pain are felt by o^ers like himself. 
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Arjuna. 

S3 From the fickleness of our natures, I conceive not the 
permanent duration of this doctrine of eq^uanimity which thou 
hast told me. 34 The mind, O Krishna, is naturally unsteady, 
turbulent, strong, and stubborn, I esteem it as difficult to 
restrain as the wind, 

* • 

Krishna. 

35 The mind, 0 valiant youth, is undoubtedly unsteady, and 
diflicult to be confined ; yet, it may be restrained by practice and 
indifference (to worldly objects). 

36 In my opinion, this divine discipline, which is called Fogra, is 
hard to be attained by him who hath not his soul in subjection; but 
it may be acquired by him who taketh pains, and is self-restrained. 

Arjuna. 

37 Whither, O Krishna, doth the man go after death, who, 
although he be endued with faith, hath not obtained perfection 
in his devotion, because his unsubdued mind wandered froq| the 
discipline ? ssDoth he not perish like a broken cloud, being unstead- 
fast and deluded in the path (leading) to Brahma ? 39,3^ pleased, 
O Krishna, to destroy completely this doubt pf mine, for none but 
thyself is able to destroy this doubt. 

Krishna. 

46His destruction is found neither here nor in the'world 
above. Ko man who hath done good goeth unto an evil place. 
41 A man whose devotions have been broken off by death, haying 
enjoyed for unnumbered years the rewards of his virtues in the 
regions above, at length is bom again in some holy and respectable 
family ; 42 or else he is born in the house of some learned Yogi. 
But such a birth in this life is diflicult to attain. 43 Being thus 
bom again, he is endued with the knowledge* which he had in 
a former body ; and here again he beginneth to labour for perfec¬ 
tion. 44 By that former practice he is led on, even without his 
will. He who only desireth to know Toga^ goeth beyond the 
Brahmic word (the Vedas).^ 45 The Yogi who, labouring with all 
his might, is purified of his offences, and, after many hirths, is 
made perfect, at length goeth to the supreme abode. 

46 The Yogi is superior to ascetics, respected above the men 
of knowledge, and superior to the doers of works; wherefore, O 
A^’una, resolve thou to become a Yogi. 47 Of all Yogw^ I respect 
him as the most devout, who hath faith in rne, and who serveth me 
with his self stayed on me. 


i.The Yogi by devotion, rises above the desire o£ the fruit of actions prescribed 
by the Vedas. 
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LECTURE VII. 

“YOGA THROUGH SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT.” 

(Here a separate division of the Poem begins. The first six chapters 
are devoted mainly to the Yoga system of Patanjali. The six following 
treat of the Supreme Being, who is the source both of gods andfimen, the 
only self-existent and eternal Being.—Davies.) 

' Kbishna. 

1 Hear, 0 Arjuna, how having thy mind attached to me, being 
in the exercise of devotion, and making me alone thy asylum, thou 
wilt, without doubt, become acquainted with me. ^ instruct 
thee in this wisdom and learning without reserve; which having 
learnt, there is not in this life any thing further to be known. 

3 A few amongst ten thousand mortals strive for perfection 
and but a few of these who strive and become perfect, know me 
accm^ing to my nature. 

^Earth, water, fire, air, ether, the heart {manas) and also the 
mind (h^ihi) andi egoism {ahankdra), these (form) the eightfold 
division of my material nature (Prakriti ). 

OThis is' the lower (nature), but know now my other higher 
nature,* tfip living principle by which the universe is sustained. 
SKnow that all things have these as their source. I am the producer 
and the destroyer of the whole universe. 

7 There is nothing else higher than myself. All this is strung 
together in me as a row of pearls upon a string. 

‘ 31 am taste® in the waters, I am the light in the sun and moon, 
I am Om all the Vedas, sound in ether, the masculine force in 
man. am the sweet smell in the earth, the brightness in the 
fire, the vital principle in all beings, and the apsterity (tapas) of 
ascetics. 13 Know that I am the eternal seed of all things that 
exist. I am the intellect of the intelligent, the splendour of the 
splendid. 

111 am the strength of the strong; free from desire {kdma) 
and passion {rajms).,^ I am desire in living beings not forbidden by 
dharma, 12 Know also that the natures which are of the quality 
of goodness, and those which are of the quality of passion and of 
darkness are indeed all from me : I am not in them, but they are in 
me.i 13 The whole of this world being bewildered by the influence 


1 Knowled^ of tho self. 

a In the Sankhya system Prakriti (primal matter) is alone recognised. In the 
system of Patanjali this is regarded as only an inferior part of Brahma; there is 
a higher spiritual essenoo which is the animating principle of all things.—Davies. 

• Taste is considered the peculiar quality of water; sound of ether;, smell of 
earth. 
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of these three gunas,^ knoweth not that I am distinct from these 
and ntenial. • . 

This divine illusion^ (mdyd) of mine, forngied by the gttnm, is 
hard to overcome: they who worship me alone pass over this 
illusion. 15 The wicked, the foolish and the low-minded come not 
unto me, because their understandings, being bewildered by magd, 
they pa^ake of the nature of Asuras. 

lo Four classes of righteous men worship me: the distressed, 
one who is seeking after knowledge, one who wants wealth, and 
one who is possessed of knowledge.* 17 Of these the best is the 
one possessed of knowledge, if he always practises devotion, and 
worships the one. I am extremely dear to the wise man and he is 
dear unto me. i^ All these are noble; but I esteem the man. 
possessed of knowledge even as myself, because his devout spirit 
dependeth upon me alone as his ultimate goal. 19 The wise man 
proceedeth not unto me until after many births; for the exalted 
mind, who sayeth that “ Vdsudevaisthe All,” ishard to find. 20 Those 
whose understandings are drawn away by this and that pursuit, go 
unto other gods, observing divers rites, constrained by thei|y>wn 
natures.® , ™ 

21 If any one, worshipping with faith, desire to wi)j;ship any 
deity, I make that faith of his steady. 22 Possessed of that faith, he 
seeketh to propitiate the (deity in) that form, and obtaineth'from 
him the benefits which he desireth, (though thdy are) ideally given 
by me. 23 pot the gain of these men of narrow minds is perishable. * 
Those who sacrifice to the gods, go to the gods. Those who wor¬ 
ship me, come to me. 

21 The ignorant, being unacquainted with my supreme nature, 
which is superior to all things, and exempt from decay, believe'me, 
who am invisible, to exist in the visible fonn under which they see 
me.® 

26 I am not visible to all, because I am concealed by my power 
of delusion {yoga mdyd).^ The ignorant world do not discover this, 
that I am not subject to birth or decay. 


« These are the modes or constituent parts of Frakriti, which by their different 
combinations form the distinctive natures of individuali^. dThe Supreme Spirit 
animates all the world (Nature); it is therefore in Nature, but Nature is not in it. Men 
generaHy see only the lower part of the Divine dual nature, which veils the higher 
spiritual part.— Dai'ien. 

2 Knowledge that Brahma and the soul are one. 

> The result of actions in former births. 

4 Because the gods are created beings, and they, with the worlds over which they 
preside, will he destroyed at the end of a Kalpa. — Davies. 

» The ignorant do not know the real divinity of Vishnu, thin king him to be no 
higheir than as he is seen in human form.— Telang. 

9 The Vedintist doctrine of mdyd, denies all true reality in the world around 
us. This is of later origin than the Bhagavad Qlti. Here it simply means that 
the putwiufd world is an illusion, because it veils the Supreme Being who pervades 
all things. 
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26 I know, 0 Arjuna, all the beings that have passed, all that 
are present, and all that shall hereafter be; but there is not one 
amongst them who knoweth me. 27 All beings are bewildered in 
this world by the delusion caused by the pairs of opposites, ^ arising 
from desire and aversion. 28 But the men who are pure in their 
deeds, in whom sin is dead, freed from the delusion of opposites, 
and firm in their beliefs, worship me. 

29 Those who finding refuge in me strive for deliverance from 
old age and death, know the Brahma, the Supreme Spirit 
(Adhyitma),’ and all Karma. 3® The men devoted in mind who 
know me as Adhibfita (Lord of beings), as Adhidaiva (Lord of 
gods), and as Adhiyajna (Lord of sacrifice), know me indeed 
at the time of departure (from this world). 


LECTURE VIII. 


»THE YOGA OF THE SUPREME ETERNAL BRAHMA.” 


Arjuna. 


% o ^ 

iWhat is that Brahma? What Adhy^tfna, and what is 
Karm'a (work, action) ? What is that called Adhibuta, and that 
called Adhidaiva ? * 2 Who is Adhiyajna and how here in this body ? 
How do self-restrained men know thee at the time of their 
decease ? 


Krishna. 

•3 Brahma is the Supreme, the Indestructible; his own nature 
is called Adhydtma.^ The emanation that causeth the birth of all 
living beings is called Karma (work). 

4 Adhibuta is (my) perishable nature, and Adhidaiva is the 
male (creative) principle (purusha). The Adhiyajna is I myself in 
this body. 

5 At the end of time, he, who quitting the body, departeth 


1 The pairs of opposites are love, hatred ; gain, loss, etc. Men unduly attached to 
worldly things think that these should be liked or disliked. Such men are deceived. 
These things should be looked upon with indifference. They cannot benefit the soul, 
which must find its happiness in absorption. 

•Names of Krishna. 

•Brahma is called Adhydtma, because, in his spiritual form, he is thejbiighest be¬ 
ing. When Brahma acts as creator, he takes a new name, Brahmd. Karma especial¬ 
ly denotes the production of all things. Telang explains Adhibuta as denoting “the 
whole inanimate creation.” Davies renders it “Iiord of beings,” because he is their 
source. Patanjali makes the Prakriti of the Supreme, described as his SaJeti, or 
energy, that from which all beings have sprung. Brahmi, as the cause of all life, ia 
named Purusha (male); as he created tne gods, he is called Adhidaiva. Krishna 
calls himself Adhiyajna, “ Lord of sacrifice,” as being an object of worship to men 
of limited capacities. 
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thinking onljf of me, without doubt, entereth unto my being; ® or 
else, whatever other nature he shall call upon, at the end of life, 
when he shall quit his mortal shape, he shall ever go unto it.f 
7 Wherefore at all times think of me alone and fight. Let thy 
heart and mind be placed on me alone, and thou shalt, without 
doubt, go unto me. 8 The man who longeth after the Divine and 
Supreme Being, with his mind intent upon the practice of devotion, 
goeth unto him. The man who shall in his last hour meditate 
on the ancient sage, the Buler, smaller than an atom, the Preserver Of 
all, unimaginable in form, shining like the sun above the darkness,' 
■with unwavering heart, and by the force of Yoga draweth his breath 
together between his eyebrows,* that man goeth to this Supreme 
Divine Being, n I will now briefly explain to thee that path which 
they who know the Veda call Imperishable; which the men of 
subdued minds and conquered passions enter; and which, desirous 
of knowing, they live the lives of Brahmachdrlns. jje ‘vyho 

hath closed with the gates (of the sehses), confined his heart 
{manas) inwardly, placed the vital breath in the head,® constant 
in devotion; repeating the syllable Om, signifying the e|pmal 
Brahma, thinking upon me, he who thus departeth, goeth, when he 
quitteth the body, to the highest place. • * 

14 He who thinketh constantly of me, his mind undiverted by 

another object, I will at all times be easily found by that constantly 
devout Yogi. * • 

15 These great-souled men, having attained to me, come not 
again to life which is transient and the seat of pain: they reach the 
highest perfection, i® Know O Arjuna, that all the worlds, even to 
that of Brahma, return again; but he who findeth me, returpeth 
not again to mortal birth. 

17 They are acquainted with day and night, who know that 
the day of Brahmd is as a thousand revolutions of the yugas, and 
that his night extendeth for a thousand more. 

1® At the approach of day all the visible (manifested) universe 
issues from the Unmanifested; on the approach of night it dissolves 
in Him who is called the Unmanifested. 

19 This multitude of beings, produced again and again, dis¬ 
solves at the approach of night; and comes forth, not by its own 
power, at the approach of day.* __ 

1 If a man deures heaven only, at dying he will think of Indra, and go to hia 
heaven. 

* Looking between the eyebrows. See v. 27. 

•“Holding the breath as much as posfiiible inwardly,”— BarieB, “ blinking of 
nothing, making the mind cease to work.”— Telang. 

* All the eight Worlds will be absorbed in Brahm& at the end of ft Kalpa, and 
then come forth again. One year of men Is equal to a day of the gods. There 
are four rit^os, containing 12,000 divine years, equal to 4,320,000 cofnmon yoejrs. 
One thousand of these periods forma day of Brahm4. This day ofBrahm& is 
called’a Kalpa t 360 Kalpas form his year, and a hundrdd sUch’years foirm his life* 
time: at the close of his life the universe is destroyed* 
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^O jBut there is another invisible eternal existence superior to 
this visible one which, when all created things perish, doth not 
.perish., 21 It is called the/Unmanifested, the Imperishable; this 
men speak of as the highest way: those who attain it never return. 
This is my supreme abode. 22 He, the highest Purusha, in whom 
all things dwell, and by whom all this (universe) is spread out, may 
be reached by devotion to him only. 

231 will now speak to thee of that time in which, should 
Yo_gis die, they will never leturn; and of that time, in which 
dying, they shall return (to life). 

24 Those holy men who know Brahma, departing this life in 
fire, light, the daytime, in the bright season of the moon, within 
the six months of the sun’s northern course, go unto him. .25 But 
those who depart in smoke, night, the moon’s dark season, and 
whilst the sun is yet within the southern path of his journey, ascend 
for a while into the regions of the moon, and again return to mortal 
birth. 26 These two, light and darkness, are esteemed the world’s 
eternal ways; he who walketh in the former path returneth not; 
whilst he who walketh in the latter cometh back again upon the 
earth. 27 A Yogi, acquainted with these two paths will never 
be perpl^ift^d ; wherefore, 0 Arjuna, be thou employed at all times 
in devotion. 

26 TJje devotee who knoweth this obtaineth all the holy fruits 
offered by the Ved^s, by sacrifices, austerities, and almsgiving, and 
he attaineth to the supreme primeval seat. 


LECTURE IX. 

“YOGA THROUGH THE ROYAL KNOWLEDGE AND THE 

ROYAL MYSTERY.” 

Krishna. 

1 I will now make known unto thee, w^ho dost not cavil, that 
most mysterious secret, aocompanied by experience, which having 
studied thou shalt be delivered from misfortune. 

2 It is a royal’ knowledge, a royal mystery, sublime and im¬ 
maculate ; clear unto the sight, virtuous, eternal and easy to be 
performed. 

3 Men who believe not this doctrine, attain not to me, but 
return into this world of death. 

4,6 All this universe hath been spread out by me, by my 
unmanifested material nature (prafcriii).® All things dwell in me; 

I do not dwell in them. And yet these things dwell not in me.® 

\ _ . -- __- 


* Boyal here means' ohief, supremo. 

* Prakriii, matter eternally existing, is said to a part of Bfahma. 
*They dwell in his material, but not in his spiritual nature. 
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See my royaj mystery. My spirit, the source of all, supporteth 
all things, but doth not dwell in them. . 

6 Understand that all things rest in me, as the 'mighty air, 
which passeth everywhere, resteth, for ever in the dJcdsha. 7 At the 
end of a kalpa all things enter my material nature; at the begin¬ 
ning of a kalpay I send them forth again. 8 Supported by my 
material nature, I send forth again and again all this collection of 
beings, without their own will, by the power of Prakriti. 8 
these actions do not bind me,^ who remaineth like one uncon¬ 
cerned, and who am unattached to those actions. 

10 Under my supervision Prakriti produceth both the movable 
and the immovable. It is in this way, 0 Arjuna, that the universe 
revolveth. 

11 The foolish, being unacquainted with my supreme and 
divine nature, as Lord of all things, despise me in this human form. 
12 Partaking of the delusive nature of Kakshasas and Asuras,* they 
are of vain hope, of vain endeavours, of vain wisdom, and void of 
reason. 18 But men of great souls, partaking of the divine nature,* 
discover that I am before all things and incorruptible, and serve 
me with their hearts undiverted by other gods. 

14 Men of steadfast and laborious lives come before jnp, humbly 
bowing down, for ever glorifying my name; and they are constantly 
employed in my service; 15Others, offering up the sacrifice 
of knowledge,* worship me as one, as distinct, and as all-pervading 
in many forms. 

161 am the offering, I am the sacrifice, I am the offering to 
pitris, I am the sacred herb ; I am the sacred verse and the sacrifi¬ 
cial butter; I am the fire ; I am the burnt offering. 171 am , the 
father, mother, sustainer, the grandsire* of this universe ; I am the 
object of knowledge, the means of purification, the syllable Om,* the 
Bik, Sdma, and Yajus also. 181 am the way, the sustainer, the 
Lord, the witness, dwelling, refuge and friend, the origin and de¬ 
stroyer (of life), the place, the receptacle, and the inexhaustible seed. 
181 cause heat; I withhold and send forth the rain; I am immor¬ 
tality and death ; I am sat (that which *is) and asaf (that which is 
not). 

aoxhosewhoknowthethree (Vedas), whodrinkofthesomajuice 
being purified of their offences, offer sacrifices, and petition for 
heaven. These obtain the holy world of Indra, in which they feast 

1 The works of Brahma do not bind him as they are done without attachment. 

* The tamo-guna or dark quality, prevails in them. 

®The quality of goodness prevails in them. 

* The knowledge that Krishna is all. 

A Krishna is the grandsire of the universe as the source of Prakriti. 

* Formed by the union of the letters a, «, n). Probably at first it represented 
Agiri, Varuna, and Marut (wind); afterwards it denoted BrsmmI, Vishnu, and Siva. 

7 Different explanations are given of «at and asoit. They have< b^n translated 

i^irit and matter, causes and effects. ' ^ 
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Upon the divine food of the gods. 21 .when they have partaken 
of that spacious heaven for a while, in proportion to their virtues, 
they sink again into this mortal world, as soon as their stock of merit 
is expended* In this , manner those, who, longing for the accom¬ 
plishment of their wishes, follow the religion pointed out by the 
three (Vedas), obtain a transient reward.‘ 

> 22 those who ^erve me alone, and Who are thus constantly 

engaged In my Service, I bring full assurance (of happiness). 
^ Those also who serve other gods with a firm belief, in. doing so, 
worship even me, but not according to ancient rule. 

24 1 am the partaker, and also the Lord of all sacrifices. 
Because mankind are unacquainted with my true nature, they fall 
again from heaven. 

26 Those who make vows to the gods, go to the gods; those who 
make vows to the Pitris, go to the Pitris ; those who worship the 
Bhutas* go to the Bkutas; and those likewise who worship me, go 
tome. * 

26 I accept and enjoy the holy offerings of the humble soul, 
who in his worship presenteth leaves and flowers, and fruit and 
water unto me. 

27 Wh^-tever thou doest, 0 Arjuna, whatever thou eatest, what¬ 
ever thou sacrificest, whatever thou givest, whatever thou shalt be 
zealous about, make each an offering unto me. 

28 ThQU shalf thus be delivered from the bond of works, 
producing good and evil fruits; and if thou be united to me by 
devotion and renunciation,® thou, when freed, shalt come unto me. 

29 j am alike to all beings; to me none is hateful, none is dear; 
but those who worship me devoutly dwell in me and I in them. 

* 80 Even if one of evil life worshippeth me and not any other, 
he must certainly be deemed to be good, for he hath judged 
rightly.* Soon he becometh a pious one, and attaineth eternal 
peace. Rest assured that they who worship me never perish . 

62 For even* those of sinful birth,® women, Vaisyas, and Sudras 
likewise resorting to me attain the supreme goal. 33 How much 
more then holy Brahmans and pious Rajarshis who are my devotees. 
Having come into this transient unhappy world, worship me. 64 Fix 
thy heart {manma) on me; become my devotee; my worshipper; 
reverence me, and thus making me the supreme object, thou wilt 
cpme to me. 


1 Those who follow the Vedas obtain only temporary happiness. 

* The Bh'&taa are supposed to be a foul kind of demons, dwelling in graveyards 
and burning-grounds. 

3 iphig mode of action is at once devotion and renunciation, the first, because 
one cares not for fruit, the second because it is offered to the Supreme.— Telang. . 
i Tlmtthe Supreme l^ing alone shovdd be reverenced.— Telang. 

* Srfdhara explains this as *' low birth," Sankara, as birth resulting from sins. 

$ 
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LECTURE X. 

“YOGA BY THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS.’* 

Krishna. 

I Hear again, 0 large-armed one, my supreme words* which I 
will speak unto thee, who art well pleased, oecause I am anidpus 
for thy welfare. 2 Neither the hosts of Suras^ nor the great Bishis 
know of my birth; because I am the origin of all the gods and great 
Bishis. ' 3 The mortal who knoweth me, as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, is undeluded, and is freed 
from all sin. The various qualities incident to natural, beings, 
such as reason, knowledge, imembarrassed judgment, patience, 
truth, humility, meekness, pleasure and pain ; birth and death, fear 
and courage; mercy, equality, gladness, charity, zeal, renown and 
infamy, all distinctly come from me. 6 So in former days the 
seven great Bishis,® the four Ancients,® and the Manus* partaking 
of my nature, were born from my mind, from whom are descended 
all the inhabitants of the earth. 

7 He who knoweth truly this pre-eminence and mystic power 
of mine, is without doubt endued with an unerring devotion. 8 i 
am the creator of all things, and all things proceed from me. 
Those who are endued with spiritual wisdom believe this and 
worship me; ^ their very hearts and minds are in me ; fhey rejoice 
amongst themselves, and delight in speaking of my name and 
teaching one another my doctrine. 10 i gladly, inspire those who 
are constantly employed in my service, with that mental devotion, 
(buddhi-yoga) by which they come unto me. And, in compas¬ 
sion, dwelling in their souls, I dissipate the darkness of their 
ignorance with the light of the lamp of wisdom. 

Arjuna. 

12 Thou art the Supreme Brahma, the supreme abode, the 
holiest of the holy, the eternal Purusha, first of gods, the unborn, 
the Lord. Thus all the Bishis proclaim, as also the divine Bishi, 
NAradathus also Asita,® Devala,’^ and Vydsathus thou thyself 

I An inferior clasH of gods connected with the sun. In the Mahibh^ata they 
fight against the Asuras. _ ^ . 

seven great Rishis were the mind-born sons of Brahm&, ih»., Manohi, 
Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, and Kratu, with Vasishta. 

• The four mind-bom sons of BrahnuS, Sanaka, Sanandana, San&tana, Sanat- 
kunGiira. 

4 Tho Manus, in the later mythology, are 14 in number. 

<Ndrada is mentioned in Manu, i. 36, as one of the ten progenitors of mankind 
who came forth from Brahmd. 

* A Bishi who dwelt near the Himalayas. 

7 A. son of Visvamitra, who became a Bishi by his austerities. 

B The supposed compiler of the Mahdbhdrata, dec. 
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hast told me. I firmly believe, 0 Kesava, all thou tellest me. 
Neither the gods nor the ddnavas^ are acquainted, *0 Lord,-with 
thy manifestations. 46 Thou alone, O best of beings! knowest 
thyself by thyself; thou, who art the creator of all things. Lord of 
all, the God of gods, and the universal Lord, Be pleased to 
declare fully thy divine emanations by which thou constantly 
pervadest all these Worlds. How'may I know thee, O Yogi, by 
always meditating on thee ? In what manifestations, O mighty 
Lord, mayest thou be thought of by me ? is Tell me again fully, 
0 Jandrdana,* thy Yoga and thy perfections (vibhuti) ; for hearing 
this nectar I feel no satiety. 


Krishna. 

Blessings be upon thee ! I will make thee acquainted with 
only the chief of my divine emanations, as the extent of my nature 
is infinite. 

201 am the self seated in the hearts^ of all beings. I am the 
beginning, the middle, and also the end of all beings. 2i Among 
the Adityas^Iam Vishnu; among shining bodies the resplendent sun, 
I am Marichi® among the Maruts, and the moon among the con- 
stellation^.^ 22 Among the Vedas I am the Sdma-Veda; I am 
Indra among the gods ; of the senses I am the manas ; in living 
beings, the intellect (buddhi). 231 am Sankara’^ among the 
Rudras, anS V^ttesa® among the Yakshas and Rdkshstsas. Of 
the Vbsus® I am Pavaka (fire) ; of mountain peaks I am Meru. 
24 Amongst domestic priests know that I am Vrihaspati; amongst 
warriors I am Skanda, and amongst waters I am the ocean. 251 am 
Bhr4gu amongst the great Rishis; and of words the syllable (OM). 
Of sacrifices, I am the japa^^ sacrifice; amongst firmly-fixed 
(mountains) the Himdlaya. 26 Among the trees I am aswaitha, 
and of divine Rishis Narada; of Gandharvas**^ I am Chitraratha; 
among the perfect ones the 3£uni Kapila.^® 27 Know that amongst 

»Descendants of Danu, said to be doxnons of the air. 

3 A nonio of Krishna, explained as “ extirpator of the wicked or “ vexer of his 
foes.” 

3 The soul, usually said to be the size of the thumb, is supposed to bo seated in 

tho heart. • 

4 Solar deities. 

»The chief of the Maruts or storm gods. In Manu i. 25 ho is one of tho ten 
■progonitora of gods and men. 

•Tho 27 Nakshatrasor lunar mansions traversed by tho moon. 

t A name of Siva, called at an early period Rudra, tho father of tho Budras, 
representing storms. 

• A name of Kuvera, tho god of wealth. He is chief of the demons who guard 
his treasures. 

• Eight inferior gods, attendants of Indra. Thoir names mean water, wind, fire, 

&o, 

i® Silent meditation or prayer. 

u Musicians of the gods. • 

>* Kapila was tho author of the Sankhya system of philosophy. 
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horses I am Uehchaihsravas/ botnof amn'te; of elephants, Airivata, 
and among men, the king. 28 Among weapons I ain ihe vajra 
(thimderbolt); of cows the Kimaduk; I am the progehite Kaai* 
darpa;* of serpents I am Visnki.® 29 Among Naga snakes 1 am 
Ananta; among beings of the waters, Vamna.* Of thePitris i 
am Aryama,® and of judges, Yama. 

Among the Daityas I am PrahlAda; of things that measure,. 
I am Kdla (time). Of wild beasts I am the lord of beasts (Hop or 
tiger) ; and Vainateya* of birds. 81 Of purifiers I am the wind j 
of those that bare weapons, Bdma. Of fishes I am Mafcara,’ and 
of rivers I am the Ganges. 82 of emanations (creations) I, am the 
beginning and the end, and also the middle. Among sciences X 
am the science of AdhyAtman; of orators I am Speech, r 881 am the 
letter A among letters; the dwandwa^ in compound words; I am 
also endless Time; I am the Supporter whose face turns every¬ 
where. 84 1 am Death that seizes all, and the Origin of all to 
come; among female words I am Fame, Fortune, Speech, Memory, 
Intelligence, Constancy, and Patience. 85 Among the songs of the 
SAma Veda I am the' VrihatsAman, the GAyatri among metres; of 
months I am the Margasirsha and of seasons the flowery Spring. 
38 Of cheats I am the game of Dice and the Splendour of the 
splendid. I am Victory, I am Perseverance, I am the Goodness 
of the good. 37 Of the race of Vrishni I am VAsudeva,*® of the 
Pandavas the Subduer of wealth, (Arjuna). Of the munis I am 
VyAsa, and of wise men, Usana,*^ the sage. 881 am the Eod of those 
who restrain, and the Policy of those who wish to conquer. Of secret 
things I am Silence, and Knowledge of those who know. am, 

in like manner, O Arjuna, that which is the seed of all things in 
nature ; and there is not any thing, movable or imtnovable, that 
can exist without me. ^^My divine perfections are without end, 
and the many which I have mentioned are only by way of example. 

41 And learn, O A^una, that every thing which is worthy of 
distinction and pre-eminence, is the produce of a portion of my 
glory. 42 But what, O Arjuna, hast thou to do with this manifold 
wisdom ? I stand supporting all this by only a^single part of myself. 


1 The name of the horse supposed to be created when the gods churned the 
ocean. He became the horse of Inara, as Airdvata was his elephant. 

* Kima, the god of love. 

*Tho king of the serpents in Patala, who was coiled round the mountain 
Mandara at the churning of the ocean. 

< Originally the lord of heaven and earth; afterwards lord of the waters; „ 

^ The chief of the ^cient fathers. 

•Vishnu’s bird, the Qaruda. ? A sea monster on which Varuna rides. 

• The copulative compound. » Part of November and Xleoemher. 

1 ® A name of Krishna, descended from Vrishni of the Yddava race. 

u tJsana was the teacher of the Asuras, the tutor of Bali, 
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LSCTURB XI. 

«T14E MANIFESTATION OF THE UNIVERSAL FORM.” 

Abjtjna. 

I This discourse of the supreme mystery, called Adhyitma, 
which thou hast spok^ for my benefit, hath taken away my delu¬ 
sion. 8 I have heard from thee, O lotus-eyed, a full account of the 
creation^and destruction of all things, and also of the mightiness of 
thy inej^austible spirit. 

^ According as thou decJarest thyself to be, 0 supreme Lord! 
I desire to see thy form as Ishwara, 0 best of beings. ^ If thou 
thinkest that it may be beheld by me, 0 Lord of Yoga, show me- 
thy imperishable self. 

Kbishna. 

Behold my forms, by hundreds, and by thousands, various, 
heavenly, diverse in colour and shape. 6 See the Adityas,‘ Vasus^ 
RudraS, the two Aswins* and the Maruts* also. See wonders, in 
numbers iiever. seen before, 

7 Behold, in this my body, the whole world animate and inani¬ 
mate, an(?£rtl things else thou hast a mind to see. ^ But as thou art 
unable to see with these thy natural eyes, I give,thee a divine 
eye. Behold my divine mystery. 

Sanjaya. 

9 Having^ thus spoken, 0 King, Hari, the great Lord of Yoga, 
shewed to Arjuna his supreme form as Ishwara. With many 
mouths and eyes, with many wonderful sights, with many heavenly 
ornaments, bearing many heavenly weapons ; n wearing heavenly 
garlands and vestments, anointed with heavenly unguents, that 
all-marvellous (form) shining, boundless, whose face is turned on 
every side, ^8 if tjjer lustre of a thousand suns were to burst forth 
at Once in the sky, that would be like the splendour of that mighty 
One. 18 There the son of Pdndu then beheld in the body of the God 
of gods, the whole universe in one, and divided into many parts. 
1^ Then PhanBnjpiya^ was overwhelmed with wonder, and his hair 
was raised on end. He bowed down his head before the God, and 
thus addressed him with joined hands. 

Abjuna. 

18 O^God, within thy body I see all the gods, as also all the 
varied hosts of living beings and the Lord Brahmd seated on his 

1 The Adityas were twelve solar deities representing the months of the year. 

* The AftWUM were sons of the Sun. 

I The Maruts were the storm gods, the brothers of Indra. 

4 Conqueror of wealth. 
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lotus-throne,, and all the Jlishis, .celestial snakes. >6 I see thee, 
of countless forms, possessed of many arms, stomachs, mouths, and 
eyes on all sides; but I can neither discover thy beginning, thy 
middle, nor thy end, O universal Lord of all forms. i see 
thee with a crown, and armed with mace and discus, a maBs 
of glory, darting refulgent beams around. I see thee, difficult 
to be seen, shining on all sides with light immeasurable, like the 
burning fire or glorious sun. 

Thou art the Supreme Being, incorruptible, wort^jy to be 
known! Thou art the prime Supporter of the universe I Thou ai?t 
the neverfailing and eternal Guardian of religion! Thou art from 
all beginning, and I esteem thee the everlasting Cause. 

191 see thee without beginning, without middle, and without 
end; of valour infinite; of anus innumerable; the sfm and moon 
thy eyes ; thy mouth a blazing fire, and the whole world shining 
with thy reflected glory! 20 The space between the heavens and 
the earth is possessed by thee alone, and every point around: the 
three worlds, 0 mighty Spirit! behold the wonders of thy awful 
countenance with troubled minds. 2i of the celestial hosts, some 
I see fly to thee for refuge; whilst some, afraid, with joined hands 
sing forth thy praise. . 

The Maharshis and Siddhas^ cry “ Swasti,”* glorifying thy 
name with abundant songs of praise. 22 The Rudras and Adityas, 
the Vasus, the Sadhyas,® the Viswas, the two A^wins, the Maruts, 
the Ushmapas,^ with the groups of Gandhar»;as, Yakshas, Demons, 
and Siddhas all stand gazing on thee amazed. 23 Seeing thy mighty 
form, with many mouths and eyes; with many arms, legs, and feet; 
with many stomachs and jaws set with fearful teeth; the worlds alike 
with me are terrified. 24 When I see thee, touching the heavens’and 
shining with such glory; of such various hues, with widely-opened 
mouths, and bright expanded eyes, I am disturbed within me; my 
resolution faileth me, and I find no rest. . ' 

25 Having beholden thy dreadful teeth,* and gazed on thy 
countenance, emblem of Time’s last fire, * I know not which way to 
turn! I find no peace! Have mercy then, 0 God of gods! thou 
mansion of the universe! 

26 & 27 The sons of Dritarashtra now, with all those rulers of the 
land, Bhishma, Drona, the son of Suta,® and^'eveliYhe'flower of our 
army, seem to be precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouths, 

* Deified morals, learned in the Vedas, said to bo 88,000 in number. 

2 Welfare! may it be well I 

3 An order of inferior gods. 

* A class of pitris. 

3 The world at the end of a kalpa is destroyed by fire, which the serpent Ananta 
casts from his mouth. 

•Suta means charioteer. Kama’s foster^ father was the charioteer of Dri- 
tarashtra. He was really the eldest brother of the PAndavas, but was brought up 
as a charioteer. 
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tremendous-toothed! whilst some appear to stick between thy 
teeth with their heads smashed.^ 

^ As the rapid streams of full-flowing rivers roll on to meet the 
ocean’s bed; even so these heroes of the human race rush on to¬ 
wards thy flaming mouths. 29- troops of insects, with increasing 
speed, seek their own destruction ki the flaming fire; even so these 
people, with swelling fury, seek their own destruction. 30 Swal¬ 
lowing all these people, thou lickest them from every side into thy 
flaming mouths. The whole universe, # Vishnu, is burning with 
thy fierce rays. 

81 BeVlrence he unto thee, thou most exalted! Deign to make 
known, to me who thou art in this awful form. I ivish to know 
thy primal life, for this, thy form evolved, I cannot understand. 

,y ) 

Krishna. 

32 I am Time,® the destroyer of the worlds, made manifest to 
slay the human race. Except thyself, not one of all these warriors 
arrayed against us, in these numerous ranks, shall live. 

38 "Wherefore, arise! seek honor and renown ! defeat the foe, 
and enjoy the ample kingdom! They are already, as it were, 
destroyedlEly me. Be thou alone the immediate agent, left-handed 
one. 34 Be not dismayed! Kill Drona, and Bhishma and Jayad- 
ratha* and Kama, * and all the other heroes of the war already 
killed by mo. Fight! and thou shalt defeat thy rivals in the fieldfi 

San JAVA. 

36 When he who weareth a coronet (Arjuna) heard these words of 
Kesava, he saluted him with joined hands; and addressed him in 
broken accents, and bowed down terrified before him. 

Arjuna. 

86 The universe, 0 Krishna, rejoiceth because of thy renown, 
and is filled with zeal for thy service. The Bdkshasas are terrified 
and flee on all sides; whilst the Siddhas bow down in adoration 
before thee. 

87 And vrherefore should they not, 0 supreme Soul! bow down 
before thee, who, greater than Brahmd art the first Cause I eternal 
God of gods! the world’s abode ! Thou art indestructible Being, that 
which is, that which is not, and what is beyond them .* 38 Thou art 
the First of gods, the- ancient Purusha, the supreme Supporter o^ 

1 This is a sign df their approaching death. 

>K&la, time or death. In the Atharva Yeda, KALa is considered a god, and 
hymns are addressed to him. In the Vishnu Purina, Time is a portion of Vi^nu. 
Telang, following Ananda, translates the word as death. 

< King of the Sindhavas, on the Indus. He was killed by Arjuna after the death 
of Bhfshma. < Sat, asat, tat. DiSerent explanations are given of these words. 
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the universe: Thou art the Knower and the Known, the supreme 
Mansion; W thee, O infinite Form, the universe is pervaded. Thou 
art Viyu,' Yama, Agni, Varuna, the Moon, Prajdpati,* an4 Oraud- 
sire. Hail to thee, a thousand times all hail. Again and yet again, 
all hail to thee. ^^Hail to thee from before, hail to thee from behind, 
hail to thee from all sides, O mighty All. Infinite is thy power 
and glory. Thou pervadeSt all things, wherefore thou art all 
things. If thinking thee my friend I cried lightly, 0 Erishhal 0 
Yidava,’ or O Friend 1 %ot knowing thy greatness, and careless 
in the fondness of my love; if jesting I have shown, you dis¬ 
respect at play, sleeping, sitting or at meals, alone, O sinless One, 
or vnth others, pardon me, O Being inconceivable. , / 

Thou art the Father of all things animate anH inanimate; 
thou art the sage Instructor of the whole, worthy to be adored I 
There is none like unto thee; where, then in the three worlds, is 
there one above thee? 

44 Wherefore I bow down; and, with my body prostrate upon 
the ground, crave thy mercy, Lord! worthy to be adored; for thou 
shouldst bear with me, even as a father with his son, a friend 
with his friend, a lover with his beloved. 

46 I am well pleased with having beheld things before never 
seen; yet my mind is overwhelmed with fear. Have mercy, then, 
0 heavenly Lord! 0 mansion of the universe! and show me thy 
Oelestial form. 46 i ^ish to behold thee with the diadem on thy 
head, and thy hands armed with mace and discus; assume then, 0 
God of a thousand arms and endless forms, thy four-armed form. 

Kbishna. 

47 Well pleased, 0 Arjuna, I have shown thee, by my mystic 

power, this my supreme form, universal, glorious, infinite, and 
eternal, which was never seen by any one except thyself; 
4flFor no one, 0 valiant Kuru ! in the three worlds, except thyself, 
can such a sight of me obtain ; nor by the Vedas, nor sacrifice, 
nor profound study; nor by charitable gifts, nor by deeds, nor by 
the most severe mortifications of the fiesh. 49 Having beholden my 
form, thus awful, be not disturbed, nor let thy faculties be con¬ 
founded. Believed from thy fears, and thy mind restored to peace, 
behold again my own familiar form. ' 

Sanjaya. 

' 50 VAB^evahavingaus spoken unto showedhimag^ 

his natural form; and having re-assumed his milder shape, he 
presently assuaged the fears of the afhighted Arjuna. 

* The «>d of the wind. 

*' Lord of Oreaturee,* progenitor, Ore^^tor, 
t Krisima, as a man, belonged to the Yidava race. 
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Arjuna. 

61 Having beheld thy gentle human shape, I am again collected; 
ray mind is no more disturbed, and I am once more restored to 
iny natural state. 

Krishna. 

62 Thou hast beholden this ray marvellous shape, so very 
difficult to be seen, which even the gods are constantly anxious to 
behold. 63 But I am not to be seen, af thou hast seen me, eVen 
by the assistance of the Vedas, austerities, by sacrifices, by 
charitable gifts; 64 but I am to be seen, to be known in truth, and 
entered into by means of that worship which is offered up to me 
alone; 66 and he cometh unto me whose works are done for me; who 
esteemeth me supreme; who is my servant only; who is free from 
attachment, and who liveth amongst all men without hatred. 


LECTURE XII. 

* / 

“THE YOGA OF WORSHIP." 

Arjuna. 

l Of those thy .servants who are always thus employed, which 
know Yoga43est ? those who worship thee as thou now art; or those 
who serve thee in thy umnanifested and imperishable nature 

Krishna. 

•2 Those who having placed their minds in me, serve me with 
constant zeal, and are endued with steady faith, are esteemed the 
best devoted {yuMamds). 

3 & 4 They too who, delighting in the welfare of all nature, serve 
me in my incorruptible, ineffable, and invisible form; all-pervading, 
incomprehensible, dwelling on high, fixed and immovable, with 
subdued passions and mind (buddhi), equal-minded to all around, 
shall also come unto me. 

6 Those who^ minds are attached to the Unmanifested have the 
greater labour to encounter; because the path of the Unmanifested 
IS difficult to be found by embodied beings. 

6 They also who, preferring me, renounce all works forme, and, 
free from the worship of all others, contemplate and serve me alone. 

71 presently raise them up from the ocean of this world of 
death, whose minds are thus attached to me. 8 Place, then, thy 

1 Those who worship Brahma in some natural form and those who worship him in 
his higher spiritual nature. In the first form he is vyakta, manifested; in the other 
avyahta, unmanifested. The spiritual worship is the higher, but it is too difficult 
for the mass of mankind.—Davies. 
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heart on me, let thy mind stayed on me> and thou shalt, witli^on.t 
doubt, hereafter enter niito me. ^ > 

. 9 But if thou shouldst be unable, at once, steadfastly to fix thy 
mind on me, endeavour to find me by means of frequent deyo;ti(m. 

10 If thou art not equal to frequent devotion, then perform 
works for my sake ; for by performing works with , me for tbek 
object, thou shalt attain permetion. . 

r 11 But shouldst thou find thyself unequal to this task, put thy trust 
in me alone, be of humbl^spirit, and renounce the fruit of action. 

12Knowledge is better than practice; meditation is better 
than knowledge; and renouncing the fruit of works than meditation; 
on renunciation peace follows close. 

13 & 14 He my servant is dear unto me, who is free from 
enmity, the friend of all nature, merciful, exempt from pride and 
egoism/ the same in pain and pleasure, patient of wrongs, content¬ 
ed, constantly devout, of subdued passions, and firm resolves, and 
whose heart and mind are fixed on me alone. 

15 He also is my beloved of whom mankind are not afraid, and 
who of mankind is not afraid; and who is free from the influence 
of joy, impatience, and the dread of harm. 

16 He my servant is dear unto me who wants nothing, is just 
and pure, impartial, free from distraction of mind, and who hath 
renounced every enterprsie. 17 He also is worthy of myl love, 
who neither rejoiceth nor findeth fault; who‘neitheK lamenteth 
nor coveteth, and, being my servant, hath^ renounced both good 
and evil, i® %16 He also is my beloved servant, who is ther same 
to friend and foe, in honor and in dishonor, in cold and in heat, in 
pain and pleasure; who is unsolicitous about the event of things; to 
whom praise and blame are as one; who is silent, and pleased with 
whatever cometh to pass; homeless and who is of a steady mind. 

But those devotees who, endowed with faith, attend at the 
(banquet of) this sacred nectar, making me their highest aim and 
worshipping me, these are the dearest to me.* 

LECTURE XIII. 

‘ * YOGA OP THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE KSHETEA^ 

AND THE KSHBTBAJNA.” 

(Here the third part of the Poem begins, treating, in part, of the physical theory 
of the SAokhya System.) 

' Ebishka. 

2 Learn that by the word Kaheira is implied this body, and 
that he who is acquainted with it is called Kshetra jna. 8 Know that 

1 Ahanidra, self'consciousness, the filing that this is I, or that is mine. 

3 These axe the dearest who meditate upon the Supreme as a pure spirit. 

> jTshetm mdans literally field; hence matter, as uiat which is objective to the 
soul. Kakttrajna means matter>knowing, the soul. 
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I mk iihfi^tK^heiTajnaivL eve^ mortal frame. The knowledge of the 
^^fte^m and the Ksh^trajna is by me esteemed knowledge indeed). 

: ^ 35^OW hear What that Kshetra is, what it resembleth^ what are 
its diJSfierent parts, what it proceedeth from, who he is who knoweth 
it,, and what are its powers. ^ Each hath been manifoldly Snng by 
Bishis in Y^ousmeasures, and in well-thought-out Brahma-sdtras, 
full of argument. 

< 61 The great elements,‘ egoism {ahanhdra)^ intellect (buddhi), 
the umhamfested (Pra&riii), the ten senses, the one (organ, the 
iwaaajj), and the five objects of sense; desire,.hatred, pleasure, 
pain, body, thought, courage, these are briefly described as the 
toetra in its ^modified forms. 

7 Humility, sincerity, harmlessness, patience, honesty, service 
to a preceptor, purity, constancy, self-restraint, ® indifference 
towards objects of sense, and absence of self-consciousness; percep¬ 
tion of the evil of birth, death, old age and disease, 9freedom from 
attachment, indifference towards son, wife, home and the rest, and 
constant equanimity in desired or undesired events; 10 constant 
worship of me without meditation on any other; frequenting of soli¬ 
tary places and distaste for assemblages Of men; n perseverance 
in acquirkag knowledge of the Adhydtma, and perception of the 
gain that comes from knowledge of the truth; this is called 
knowledge; that is ignorance which is opposed to this. 

121 wiii now fell thee that which is the object of knowledge, 
knowing which immortality is gained; the supreme Brahma, 
without beginning, neither existent (sat) nor non-esdstent (asat)."^ 
13 It has hands and feet on all sides; it has eyes, heads, and 
faces, and ears, on all sides; it pervades everything in the world. 
1 ^ Without the senses, but possessing all the knowledge derived from 
them; unattached, yet sustaining all things; free from (the 
influence of the three) qualities, yet possessing every quality. 
16 Without and within all beings; motionless and yet moving; 
undiscemible through its subtlety; afar and yet near. 

13It is undivided, yet in all things it standeth divided.® It is 
to be known as the sustainer of all things; it is that which now 
destroyeth,* and now produceth. 

17 It is the h^ht of lights, and it is declared to ,, be beyond 
darkness. It is wisdom, that which is the object of wisdom, and 
that which is to b® obtained by wisdom ; and is placed in the 
hearts of all. i® Thus hath been briefly described what is kshetra, 
knowledge, and the object of knowledge. He who worshippeth me 

1 Eftrthi fire, wftter, sound, and ether. 

* Difierent explanations are given of those terms. One is that sat means the 
vyoikta (manifest^, and asat the avyakta (unmanifested). 

’Every thing being really one, the various manifestations of the Brahman 
are really one in essence.— Telang. 

i At the end of a Kalpa. 
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knowing this is fitted to become one with me. Leam that 
both Prakriti and Purusha are without beginning and know that 
all developments* and their qualities spring from Prakriti. 20 Pra- 
kriti is said to be the cause of the activity of the organs of action; 
Purusha is called the cause of the sensation of pleasure and pain. 
21 For Purusha, when joined with Prakriti, experiences the influence 
of the qualities which spring from Prakriti. Its connection with 
these qualities is the cause of its birth in a good or evil womb. 
23 The supreme Purusha in this body is called observer, director, 
protector, partaker, the great Lord, and the supreme self also. 

28 He who knoweth this Purusha and the Prakriti, together 
with the qualities, to be even so as I have described them, however 
living,* he is not again subject to mortal birth. 

24 Some by meditation see the Self in the self, by the Self ; 
others by the S4nkhya-yoga, and others by the Karma-yoga.® 

25 Others again, who are not acquainted with this, but have 
heard it from others, worship. But even these, who act but from 
the report of others, pass beyond the gulf of death. 

25 Know, 0 chief of the race of Bharata, that every thing which 
is produced in nature, whether animate or inanimate, is produced 
from the union of Kshetra and Kshetrajna, (matter e«d spirit). 
27 He who seeth the Supreme Lord dwelling alike in all beings, and 
not destroyed though they are destroyed, seeth indeed. 28 For he who 
seeth the Lord abiding everywhere alike doth not destroy himself 
by himself, and thus goeth to the supreme self. 29 He who seeth 
that works are wrought in every case by Prakriti, and that there¬ 
fore the soul is not the doer, seeth indeed. 80 When he seeth that 
the varied natures of beings exist in One,* and proceed frorn it, 
then he becometh one with Brahma. 8i This eternal Supreme 
Spirit, without beginning, without qualities, doth not act, and 
is not soiled even when it is embodied. 82 A.g the all-pervading 
akisha is not soiled through its subtlety, so the soul stationed 
everywhere in the body is not soiled.* 83 As a single sun illumin- 
ateth the whole world, so the Kshetrajna lighteth up the whole 
Kshetra. 84 Those who by the eye of knowle^e thus understand 
the difference between Kshetra (matter) and Kshetrajna (spirit, 
matter-kno^ng) and the deliverance of beings ffom Prakriti,® go 
to the Supreme. 


* Developments ** body, senses, &c. Qualities =» pleasure, pain, &c.— Telang. 

* “ Though he may have transgressed rules.” —Te/anfr. 

® Meditation, fixing the mind exclusively on the soul. ‘See the self,’ t.e., the soul; 
‘in the self,’ within themselves; ‘by the self,’ by the mind. Sinkhya-yogaw belief 
that qualities are distinct from the self, which is only a passive spectator of their 
operafions. Karma-yoga =* dedication of actions to the Supreme.— Telang. 

< Absorbed in one at the end of a Kalpa, and proceeding from it at the time of 
creation. * The soul is not connected with the bodily faults of the gunant and has 
therefore no guilt upon it. 

* The soul becoming free from all contact with matter on attaining muicti. 
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LECTURE XIV. 

“YOGA BY SEPARATION FROM THE THREE GUNAS.” 

Krishna. 

II will now reveal unto thee the most sublime knowledge, 
superior to all others, which having learnt, all the munis have 
passed from it to supreme perfection. 2 Having acquired this 
knowledge, they enter into my nature and are not b^orh again when 
a kalpa begins, nor disturbed at the general dissolution. 3 The 
mighty Brahma^ is my w’omb. In it I place my foetus; and from 
it cometh all things that exist, ^ The mighty Brahma is the womb 
of all those various forms which are conceived.in every natural 
womb, and l am the father who soweth the seed. 

5 There are three gunas arising from Prakriti: Sattwa (good¬ 
ness), Rq/as (passion), and Tamas (darkness); and each of them 
confineth the incorruptible spirit in the body^. 3 Of these good¬ 
ness, because of its purity, is clear and free from defect, and 
entwineth the soul wdth the bond of happiness and knowledge. 
7Know ths^ passion, being of the nature of desire, bindeth.the soul 
with the *bond of action. 3But know that darkness, born of 
ignorance, deludeth all embodied souls, and bindeth them by 
heedlessneas, idleness, and sleep. Goodness bindeth by pleasure ; 
passion by action; but darkness, having shrouded knowledge, 
binderii by folly. 10 When passion and darkness have been overcome, 
goodness remaineth f when passion and goodness, then darkness ; 
when darkness and goodness, then passion (remaineth). nWhen 
the ‘bright light of knowledge prevaileth at all the gates of the 
body, one may know that goodness is matured. i^Avarice, 
activity, undertaking of works, restlessness, desire, are produced 
from the prevalency of passion. 13Darkness, inertness,^ stupid¬ 
ity and delusion are produced when darkness is matured. 

If a mortal meeteth death when goodness prevaileth, he goeth 
to the spotless worlds of those who know the highest. l^Bncount- 
ering death when passion prevaileth, he is born amongst those who 
are attached to th^ fruits of their actions; if he depart when darkness 
prevaileth, he is born in the wombs of the ignorant.® The fruit 
of a good action is said to be goodness and to be spotless; the fruit 
of passion is pain; and the fruit of darkness is ignorance. i^Prom 
goodness is produced knowledge; from’ passion, avarice; and from 

1 Prakriti is tho womb. 

* Tliey bind it to bodily conditions in a new birth, preventing it from attaining 
absorption. 

8 The elTccts of each quality assert themselves, when tho other two are held in 
check.— Telang. 

« “Doing absolutely nothing."— Telang, 

8 Bom as a boast, reptilo, &c. 
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darkness, negligence, delusion, and ignorance. i^Those who are 
settled in goodness, rise up ;‘ those whose nature is ol passionVre* 
main in the middle; while the dark, who abide in a state of tile 
qualities, go down. 19 When the seer perceiveth nq agent except 
the gunany and knoweth what is above the p«ua«,he enterethinto my 
being. 20 When the embodied (self) hath passed beyond the three 
gwnod^ from which all bodies have sprung, then, freed fpm birth, 
death, old age, and pain, it drinketh the nectar oi dmriia, 

Aejuna. 

21 By what marks is it known that a man hath passed oVer 
these three gvnas? What is his practice? What are the means 
by which he overcometh them? 

Krishna. 

22 He, O son of Pindu, who hateth not brightness, activity, 
nor even delusion, when they come upon him, nor longeth for them 
when they disappear;* 28who, like one who is of no party, is 
unagitated by the gunas, who standeth apart and wavereth not, think¬ 
ing merely that the gunas are now in action. 24He to whom 
pleasure and pain are alike, self-contained, to whom a cla4| a stone, 
and gold are alike; the same to things loved and unloved ; firm ; 
to whom praise and blame ate equal; 25 the same in honour and 
disgrace; who rcgardeth friend ' and foe alike; who renounceth 
all action; such a one hath surmounted the gunas. 26And he 
who serveth me alone by the yoga of devotion, having overcome 
the influence of the gunas, is fit for absorption into Brahma.® 
27 For I am the abode of Brahma, of imperishable ambrosia, of 
eternal dharma, and of complete happiness. 


LECTURE XV. 

» YOGA IN ATTAINING PURUSHOTTAMA.”* 

1 They say that the eternal Aswattha’^ hath its roots above, 
its branches below, its leaves are hymns; he who knoweth it^ 
knoweth the Vedas. 2 its branches shoot forth upwards and down¬ 
wards, nourijiied by the gunas ; its buds are the objects of the 

* Bom as gods; “ middle,” as men; “ down,” as brutes. 

* ** Who does not feel troubled, for instance, thinking how lam actuated by a 
motion of passion or darkness, and so forth.”—‘Teiansr. 

* Krishna claims to be Brahma. 

* The word means “the best of men,” but here the ** supreme soul” is to be 
understood. It is a title of Vishnu. 

*The sacred fig tree. Telang supposes Aswattha to denote the course of worldly 
life. The roots which extend downwards are the desires for various enjoyments. 
Davies suppers it to contain an attack on the authority of the Vedas. A pashve 
state of indifierence to aU worldly interests is superior to the obseryance of the Vedic 
rites. 
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seiises s its roots growtt dov^n^ards, the bonds of ‘action in the 
world of inen. 8> ^ Its form is not to be khown here^ neither its 
be^nning, n^rits end, nor its nature* When a man hath cut 
down this>4i?«?aW?iaj whose root is so firmly fixed, with the strong 
axe of non-^attachment, from that time, that place is to be sought 
from whence there is no return for those who find it; I refer to 
that r Original Purusha whence the eternal stream emanatied. 

Those who are free from pride and delusion, who have conquered 
the evil of attachment, who are always devoted to the Adhydtma, 
who have overcome desire, who are liberated from the pairs of 
opposites, known as pleasure and pain, go undeluded to the eternal 
seat. 6 Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the fire enlighteneth 
that place from whence there is no return; that is my supreme 
abode. 

7 An eternal portion of me having become an individual soul 
in the world of mortals, draweth to itself the five senses, with 
manas as the sixth, placed in Prakriti. 8 Whenever the Lord 
entereth or abandoneth a body, these he taketh with him, as the 
wind doth the odour of flowers. ‘ 

®He presideth over the organs of hearing, seeing, feeling, 
tasting, aod smelling, together with the manas^ and enjoyeth the 
objects of the senses. 

10 Those who are deluded do not see him when he departeth or 
stayeth; nor when connected with the gunas, he enjoyeth; but 
those who have the eyes of knowledge perceive, n Yogis, intent 
thereon, see him abiding within their seifs; whilst those of un¬ 
formed minds and weak judgments, fail although they try. 

12 Know that the. light which proceedeth from the sun, and 
iliuminateth the whole world, and the light which is in the moon, 
and in the fire, are mine. lO Entering the earth, I support all things 
by my energy, and having become the fragrant Soma,* I nourish 
all plants, i^ Becoming fire and dwelling in the bodies of all 
creatures, and united with the upward and* downward breaths, I 
cause digestion of the fivefold food.® i^ I am placed in the heart of 
all; from me come memory, knowledge, and reason, I alone am to 
be learnt from all the Vedas, I am the author of the Veddntas,* 
and I alone know the Vedas. 

18 In this world there are two existences, the Perishable and the 
Imperishable. The Perishable includes all living things. The Im- 
penshableis called •‘ The unchanging.” 17 But there is another, 

-■■-I- -- - -■«---- _ .--I- — - - - -- - -- — - 

1 The linga sarira (the subtle body) goes with the soul in its migrations. 

a Tranidated the ** watery moon.*' According to the Puranas, rain comes from 
the moon. 

^ What is drunk, what is licked, what is chewed, and what is eaten without 
chewing.. . 

4 Telan'g supposes the reference to be to the Aranyakas, as the Ved&ntas were 
not writton till after the bhagavad GM. Davies supposes that the verse may be a 
latex addition. 
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fcbe highest existence, called the supreme Spirit^ who as the eternal 
Lord {Iswara'j pervadeth the three worlds and supporteth them. 
Since I excel the Perishable and am higher than even the Im¬ 
perishable, I am celebrated in the world and in the Yedas as the 
best of beings {Purmhoilama)} He who is not deluded and 
knoweth me to be thus, the Supreme Existence, he, knowing ah, 
worshippeth me in every way. 

Thus> 0 Arjuna, have I made known unto thee this most 
mysterious doctrine; and he who understandeth it shall be a wise 
man, and the performer of all that is fit to be done. 


LECTURE XVI. 

“ THE YOGA OF DIVISION BETWEEN GODS AND ASUEAS.” 

1 Fearlessness, purity of heart, steadfastness in the Yoga of 
wisdom, almsgiving, self-restraint, and sacrifice, study of the Vedas, 
austerity, uprightness, 2harmlessness, truth, freedom from anger, 
renunciation, tranquillity, kindness, universal compassion, absence 
of desire, mildness, modesty, gravity, ^courage, patience, firmness, 
chastity, freedom from vindictiveness and vanity; these ass his who 
is bom with divine qualities. ^ Deceit, pride, self-conceit, anger, 
and also harshness and ignorance are his who is bpm with demoniac 
(Asuric) qualities. ^ Divine qualities are deemed to be for liberation; 
the demoniac for bondage.® Grieve not, O san of Bhdrata, thou art 
bora with divine qualities. ^ There are two kinds of beings in this 
world, the divine, and the demoniac. The divine hath been 
fully explained. Hear from me what is the demoniac. Demoniac 
persons know not action or inaction f no purity or good conduct 
or truth is found in them. 8 “ q^he world,” they say, “ is without 
truth, devoid of order or a ruler, produced by union (of the sexes), 
caused by lust, and npthing else.”*' 9Fixed in this view, those 
ruined souls, of little understanding and cruel in deeds, are born 
for the destruction of the world. Entertaining insatiable desires, 
full of deceit, vanity and folly, they hold false notions through 
delusion, and lead impure lives, n Indulging in numberless thoughts 
ending in death, given up to the enjoyment of cfbjects of desires, 
feeling sure that that is all. 12 Bound by the hundred bands of hope, 
and placing all their trust in lust and anger, they seek by injustice 
the accumulation of wealth, for the gratification of their lusts. 

13 “ This, to-day, hath been acquired by me. I shall obtain 
“ that desire of my heart. This wealth I have, and that shall I 

i The three existence are Frakriti, BraWi, and the Supreme Spirit Brsdima. 

3 Birth and death in this world. 

^What ^ould be done, and what ahonld not be done. 

4 l^ey deny the existence of a creator, and say that lust is the cause of this 
world. 
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‘ have also. foe have I already slain, and others will I 

'forthwith vanquish. I am a lord, and I enjoy; I am successful, 
‘ I am powerful, and I am happy; is i am rich, of noble birth, and 
‘ where is there another like unto me ? I will sacrifice, I will give 
‘ alms, and be merry.” In this manner do these men talk, deluded 
by ignorance, is Surrounded by the net of delusion, devoted to the 
enjoyment of their desires, they fall down into an impure hell 
(Naraka). . 

17 Being self-conceited, stubborn, and ever in pursuit of wealth 
and pride, they offer, with hypocrisy, lip-sacrifices and not according 
to divine ordination; i® devoted to egotism, violence, lustandanger, 
these revilers hate me in their own bodies and in those of others.^ 
19These men, hating (me), cruel, the vilest of mankind, impure, I 
cast down perpetually into the wombs of asuras. 20 Having entered 
demoniac wombs, deluded in every birth, they go down to the vilest 
state without ever coming to me. threefold gate of hell— 

lust, wrath, and avarice—is the ruin of the soul; therefore let every 
man renounce these three. 22 The man released from these three 
ways to darkness, worketh out his own welfare, and thus proceedeth 
to the highest goal. 23 He who abandoneth the ordinances of the 
Sdstras, l^follow the dictates of his lusts, attaineth neither perfec¬ 
tion, happiness, nor the highest goal. 24 Therefore let the Sdstras 
be thy rule in determining what is to be done or left undone. 
Knowing ^hat is declared by the ordinances of Scripture, so 
ought^st thou to act. 


LECTURE XVII. 

“‘YOGA BY THE THREEFOLD KINDS OF FAITH." 

Arjuna. 

iWhat is the state of these men who offer sacrifice and 
worship with faith, yet neglect the precepts of the Sastras? Is 
it one of ‘^Goodness,” “Passion,” or “Darkness?” 

Krishna. 

2 The faith ^)f the embodied is threefold, each born of its 
own nature.* It is “good,” “passionate,” or “dark” in kind. 
Hear what these are: 3 The faith of every one agrees with his 
nature. Whatever is a man’s faith, that is a man himself.® ^ Men 
of goodness worship the Devas; men of passion, Yakshas and 
Rdkshasas; men of darkness, Pretas and Bhutas,* 5 Men who 

* “ There is trouble to oneself in sacrifices, and to the animals killed for them.” 
— Telang. 

* A man's sioahhdvat or individual nature, is supposed to arise from his actions 
in a former birth. 

* A man’s faith or belief, shows his character. 

* Foul demons frequenting graveyards or burning grounds. 
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practise severe austerities, not authorised by the B^stra, lull of 
hypocrisy and self-conceit, full of lust, passion, and violence. ® Those 
fools torturing the groups of organs in the body, and me also 
seated in the body; know that these have a demoniac tendency, 

7 There are three kinds of food which are dear unto all 
men; so also are sacrifice, austerity, and almsgiving. Hear what 
are their distinctions. 

8 The food that is dear unto the **good” is such as increases 
their length of days, their power and their strength, and keeps 
them free from sickness, happy, and contented. It is pleasing to 
the palate, nourishing, permanent, and congenial to the body. 
9 Men of “passion” desire bitter, sour, saline, over-hot, pungent, 
harsh, inflaming foods, causing pain, grief, and sickness. H>xhat 
which is stale, tasteless, putrid and corrupt, leavings also and filth, 
is the food dear to men of “darkness.” 

That sacrifice which is directed by divine precept, and is 
performed without the desire of reward, as necessary to be done, 
and with an attentive mind, is “good.” i^The sacrifice which 
is performed with a view to the fruit and for ostentation 
is “ passionate.” 

18 The sacrifice which is performed against the 'ptecepts of 
(scripture), without the distribution of food, without the usual in¬ 
vocations, without gifts to the Brahmans, and without faith, is 
“dark.” 

i^Eespect to the gods, Brahmans, Gurus, and the wise, with 
purity, rectitude, life as a Brahmachdrin, and innocence, are called 
the austerity of the body, is Speech that causes no agitation, which 
is truthful, pleasant and good, with the constant recitation of the 
Sdstras, is called the austerity of speech, is Calmness of mind, 
equanimity, silence, self-control, and purity of nature, these are 
called the austerity of the heart {manas ). 17 This threefold austerity 
practised by devout men in perfect faith, who long not for the 
fruit of action, is called “good.” iSTheausterity which is done for the 
sake of gaining respect, &nour, and reverence, and with hypocrisy, 
is called “ passion-born” : it is uncertain and transitory. i® That 
austerity is called “ dark” which is done for a foolish purpose, for 
the torture of one’s self, or to destroy another. 2&’The gift which is 
bestowed by the disinterested, because it is proper to be given, in 
due place and season, and to proper objects, is “good,” 

21 That which is given in expectation of a return, or for the 
sake of the fruit of the action, and with reluctancy, is “passionate.” 

22 That which is given out of place and season, and to unworthy 
objects, and, at the same time, ungraciously and scornfully, is 
pronounced to be “ dark.” 

280m, Tat and Sat are said to be the threefold designation 
of Brahma. By That Brahmans, the Vedas, and sacrifices were 
created of old. 24 Hence Om is always uttered by those who know 
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Brahma at the beginning of sacrifice, alms, and austerity ordained 
by rule; *5 Tat* (that) is said when the various kinds of sacrifice, 
austerity, and alms are done without expectation of fruit by those 
who desire emancipation. 26 Sat® is employed to denote truth and 
goodness. It is also used in the sense of a praiseworthy act. 

^ Whatever is performed without faith, whether it be sacrifice, 
deed of charity, or austerity, is called Asat f and is of no account 
for this world or that which is above. 


LECTURE XVIII. 

“THE YOGA OF LIBERATION BY RENUNCIATION.” 

(In 1^8 chapter the author asserts again some of the leading doctrines of the 
Yoga School.— (Davies.) 

Abjuna. 

11 wish much to comprehend the true nature of abandonment 
(sannydsa) and also of renunciation (tydga), each separately. 

Keishna. 

2 Bylibandonment the wise understood the rejection of actions 
done with desire; the wise call the forsaking of the fruit of works 
renunciatiqp. 3 Some wise men declare that (all) action should be 
abandoned as an evil; others that works of sacrifice, almsgiving, and 
austerity, are not to* be given up. Sacrifices, alms, and austerities, 
are the purification of the wise. 4 it is my certain opinion and 
decree, that such works are absolutely to be performed, leaving 
asidfe attachment and fruit. 5 The abandonment of works which 
are appointed to be performed, is improper. The forsaking of 
them, through folly and distraction of mind, ariseth from the 
influence of darkness. 

®The forsaking of a work because it is painful, and from the 
dree-d of bodily affliction, ariseth from passion, and he who thus 
leaveth undone what he ought to do, shall not obtain the fruit of 
forsaking. 

® The, work #which is performed'^because it is appointed and' 
esteemed necessary to be done, and with a forsaking of the 
consequences and the hope of a reward, is, with such forsaking, 
declared to be good. 

10 The renouncer endowed with goodness, free from doubts, 
hath no aversion for an unprosperous work, and no attachment for 

I To#, That, as used in Tat twam as*, Thou art that, means the whole universe; 
but more strictly it denotes the absolute existence of all things in Brahma. 

^Sat denotes “that which is’—the sum of existing things. According to 
Sankara, it is employed at the birth of a son, marriage, Ac. The use of these terms 
is said to oure any defects iu the actions. 

t Ulueal, bad. 
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one that is prosperous, n It is impossible for an embodied person 
to refrain entirely from action; but he who abandoneth the 
fruit of action is said to be a renouncer. 12 The threefold fruit 
of action, wished for, unwished for, and mixed—accrues after death 
to those who are not possessed of abandonment, but never to 
renouncers.^ is Learn from me the five conditions declared in the 
Sankhya system as necessary for the completion of every act. 
i^Theseatof action, the agent, the various organs, the various 
movements, also, as fifth, the deities.* 

15 The work which a man undertaketh, either with his body, 
his speech, or his mind, whether it be lawful or unlawful, hath 
these five agents engaged in the performance. I 6 This being so, 
the man dull in intellect who regards himself as solely the agent, 
doth not see rightly. i7He who hath no feeling of egoism,® and 
whose mind is not tainted,* even though he kill (all) these people 
killeth not, is not bound® (by the action). 

18 In the direction of a work are three things: knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, and the knower. The accomplishment of a 
work is also threefold : the implement, the action, and the agent. 

19 The action and the agent are each distinguished by the 
influence of the. three giinas. Hear in what manner,, they are 
declared to be after the order of the three gunas. 

20 That by which one eternal essence is seen in all beings, un¬ 
divided in the divided, is good. 21 That knowledge is«of passion 
which sees in all things various existences severally divided. 22 That 
which is mean, interested in one single object alone as if it were 
the whole, without any just motive or design, and devoid of truth, 
is pronounced to be “ dark.” 

23 The action which is appointed by divine precept, is per¬ 
formed free from the thought of its consequences and without 
passion or despite, by one who hath no regard for the fruit thereof, 
is “ good.” 

24 The action which is performed by one who is fond of the 
gratification of his lusts, or by the proud and selfish, and* is 
attended with great effort, is “ dark.” 

25 The action undertaken from delusion, without any foresight 
of its evil consequences, to others or to one’s self,“is declared to be 
“ dark.” 

28 The agent who is free from attachment and egoism, who is 

* Those who seek no reward in action, desire to be absorbed for over in Brahma. 

* Telang explains them as follows: Seat of action, tho body; the agent, one 
who thinks himself the door of actions; the various organs, senses of perception, 
action, &c.; movements, the vital breaths in the body; the divine part, the deities 
which preside over the senses. The fifth condition, says Davies, would admitted 
only by the theistic branch of the S&nkhya school. 

* The feeling that he is the doer of the action. 

* '(he feeling that the fruit of tho action must accrue to him. 

< His actions do not bind him to a future birth. 
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endued with fortitude and resolution, and is unaffected whether 
his w^rk succeed or not, is said to be “ good.” 

27 The agent who is passionate, desiring to obtain the fruit of 
action, who is avaricious, cruel, impure, who feels joy and sorrow, 
is said to be “ passionate.” 

28 The agent who is inattentive, indiscreet, stubborn, dissem¬ 
bling, mischievous, indolent, melancholy, and dilatory, is “ dark.” 

29 Hear also what are the threefold divisions of intellect 
(Buddhi) and firmness,# according to the influence of the three 
gimas, which are about to be explained to thee distinctly and 
without reserve. 

80 The intellect which knoweth action and inaction, what is 
necessary and what is unnecessary, what is fear and what is not, 
what is liberation and what is bondage, is good. 

81 The intellect which doth not conceive justice and injustice, 
what is proper and what is improper, as they truly are, is passionate. 

32 The intellect which, being enwrapped in darkness, mistaketh 
injustice for justice, and all things contrary to their true intent 
and meaning, is dark. 

33 That steady firmness, with which a man, by Yoga, restraineth 
every action of the heart, the breath, and the senses, is good. 

81 That firmness by which a man desirous of fruit, persisteth 
in dharma,^ in the gratification of his lusts, and the acquisition of 
wealth, is declared to be passionate. 

85 That firmness, by which a man of low capacity departeth not 
from ^loth, fear, grief, melancholy, and folly, is dark. 

36 Now hear what is the threefold division of pleasure: That 
pleasure which a man enjoyeth from his labour, and wherein he 
findkh the end of his pains ; 37 and that which, in the beginning, 
is a poison, and in the end as the nectar of immortality, is declapd 
to be good, and to arise from a knowledge of the self. 

38 That pleasure which ariseth from the .conjunction of the 
organs with their objects, which in the beginning is as sweet as the 
nectar of immortality and in the end as a poison, is passionate. 

89 That pleasure which in the beginning and the end tendeth 
to stupefy the soul, and ariseth from drowsiness, idleness, and. 

stupidity, is pronounced to be dark. 

10 There is not anything either in heaven or earth, or amongst 
the hosts of heaven, which is free from the influence of these three 
gunas which arise from Prakriti. 

11 The duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras 
have been apportioned according to the qualities born of their own 
natures. 12 Tranquillity, self-restraint, austerity {tapas), purity, 
patience, rectitude, spiritual knowledge, and faith, are the natural 

1 Even religious acts (dharma) if done with attachment, do not lead to*liber- 
ation; they are bad as leading to fresh births. 
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duties of a brahman. Valourj glory, courage, resolution in 
battle, liberality, and lordly bearing, are the natural duties of ti 
Kshatriya. Agriculture, tending of cattle, and trade form the 
natural duties of a Vaisya. The natural duty of a Sudraconsisteth 
in service. A man being contented with his own particular lot 
and duty obtaineth perfection. Hear how that perfection is to be 
accomplished. v- 

*6 The man who maketh an offering of his own works to that 
Being from whom all beings ' proceed, aitf by whom the whole 
universe i^ pervaded, by that means obtaineth perfection. ’ ^7 Better 
is one’s own work, though faulty, than another’s work well perform¬ 
ed. He who doeth the work prescribed by nature incurreth no sin. 
48No one should abandon his natural work even though evil, for 
every work is surrounded by evil as fire by smoke, 49 He whose 
mind is unattached, self-restrained in every part, in whom desire 
is dead, obtaineth perfect freedom from action by renunciation. 

50Learn from me briefly how one who hath obtained perfection 
attaineth to Brahma, the highest knowledge. Gifted with a pure 
mind, controlling his self by courage, rejecting sound and other 
objects of sense, casting off love and aversion; 52 Frequenting lonely 
places, eating litMe, retraining speech, body, and heart,® jonstantly 
intent on devotion, 53free from egoism, violence, pride, lust, wrath, 
avarice, selfishness, and who is tranquil,—he is fit to be one with 
Brahma.^ 54 Thus comprehending his identity with Br&hma, calm 
in spirit, he grieveth not, wisheth not, being the same to all beings, 
he attaineth to supreme devotion in me. 55By this devotion he 
knoweth me truly who I am, and how great I am. Then having 
known me truly, he entereth into my essence, server, performing 
all actions, always depending on me, he, through my favour, 
gaipeth the eternal imperishable seat.® 57 With thy heart place all 
thy works on me; prefer me to all things else; given up to the yoga 
of the mind, think constantly of me; 58for by doing so thou shalt, 
by my divine favor, surmount every difficulty which surroundeth 
thee. But if, through pride, thou wilt not listen unto my words, 
thou shalt undoubtedly be lost. 

59 From a confidence in thy own self-sufficiency, thou mayst 
think that thou wilt not fight: such is a fallacious ^termination, 
for the principles of thy nature will impel thee. 

60 Bound by thy own duty, springing from thy nature,* thou 

wilt do even against thy will vvhat through delusion thou desirest to 
avoid. 61 The Lord, residing in the hearts of all, maketh all things, 
as if mounted on a machine, revolve by his delusive power. 62 Take 
refuge in him alone; then by his favour thou shalt obtain supreme 
happiness, the eternal seat. __ 

1 To be united with him by fixed devotion. » 

* The supreme Brahma. 

^ Nature as a Kshatriya. 
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^ Thus have I made known unto thee the highest mystery. 
Ponder it well in thy mind, and then act as it seemeth best unto 
thee. 64.Aittend now to these my supreme and most mysterious 
words, which I will now for thy good reveal unto thee, because 
thou art dearly beloved of me. Pevote thy heart to me, be my 
devotee, sacrifice unto me alone, and bow down humbly before me, 
and thou shalt verily come unto me. I promise thee truly (for) 
thou art dear unto me. ^ Forsaking all dharmas, come to me, 
as thy only refuge. I will release thee from all sins grieve not. 

This doctrine is never to be revealed by thee to any one who 
hath not subjected his body by devotion, who is not my servant, 
who is not anxious to learn ; nor unto him who despiseth me. 

^ 68 He who shall teach this supreme mystery unto my devotees, 
having shown this highest devotion for me, shall doubtless come to 
me. 69 Nor is there any one among men who is superior to him 
in doing what is dear to me ; nor shall any on earth be dearer to 
me than he. He also who shall read this holy dialo^e of ours, 
will have offered to me the sacrifice of knowledge.* This is my 
decree. 

71 The man, too, who may hear it in faith, without reviling, 
shall, when liberated, obtain the happy worlds of'the virtuous. 

72 Hath what I have been speaking, O Arjuna, been heard 
with thy mind fixed on one point ? Is the delusion which arose 
from thy ignorance, removed ? 

* Ar.tuna. 

78 By thy Divine favour, my delusion is destroyed, and the 
holy doctrine has been received by .me. I am now fixed in my 
princijples, and am freed from all doubt; and I will henceforth act 
according to thy words. 

Sanjaya. 

7^ Thus i heard this wonderful conversation between Vasu- 
deva and the magnanimous son of Pritha, and my hair stood on 
end. 76 By the favour of Vydsa, I heard this supreme mystery, 
yoga, as revealeifrom the mouth of Krishna himself, the Lord of 
yoga. 

. 76As, 0 king! I recollect again and again this holy and 
wonderful dialogue of Krishna and Arjuna, I continue more and 
more to rejoice; 

77 And as I recall to my memory that most marvellous form 
of Hari; my astonishment is great, and I marvel and rejoice again 

i ln tho SAnkhya system, as taught by Kapiia, the deliverance of the soul can 
be obtained only by knowledge. In the system of Patanjali, the soul, by pious 
meditation, emancipates itself. This divine agency in the deliverance of soul is a 
doctrine peculiar to the Bhagavad G£tA.— 

*The test of sacrifices. 
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and again! 78 Wherever Krishna, the Lord of yoga, may be, wher¬ 
ever Arjuna, the mighty archer, may be, there too, without doubt, 
are prosperity, victory, and justice. This is my firm belief. 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA EXAMINED. 

Introduction. 

Excellencies of the Bhagavad Qita.—It is gladly allowed that 
the poem contains some noble sentiments. The representations of 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gitd are far higher than those in other 
parts of the Mahabhdrata. In the latter, Krishna is simply a great 
hero, somewhat like Arjuna; in the former he is the Supreme Being. 
None of the degrading scenes connected with the history of 
Krishna in the Puranas are introduced. 

There are some sublime descriptions of God. He is eternal, of 
infinite power, of unmeasured glory, omnipresent, the source of all 
that exist. The poem is also strongly marked by the religiousness 
which has always characterised the Hindus. God is^een in all 
things, and all things are seen in God. The highest pleasures and 
honours of the world, even the enjoyment of Indra’s heaven, are 
considered far inferior to union with Brahma. The great object 
of the poem is to show how this end may be gained. As a 
poetical work, the Gita is noted for its beauty and sweetness. 

The Question.—Bishop Caldwell says ; “The question before us 
is not,—does the GitA abound in subtle distinctions and ingenious 
paradoxes ? Nor is it the question,—do we discover in it here and 
there noble sentiments beautifully expressed? The question we 
have to decide is this,—is the claim set up in behalf of the Gita, 
that it is inspired by the Moral Governor of the Universe, and that 
it is possessed in consequence of divine authority, warranted by 
the essential characteristics of its teaching?” 

Suppose a person is eating food containing a variety of whole¬ 
some articles, mixed with others which are poisonous. It is not 
necessary to tell him which are good; what he meeds is caution 
against those that are hurtful. So here it is not requisite to point 
out the truths in the Bhagavad Gltd, but the deadly errors which 
it contains. 

As already mentioned, the Bhagavad Gitd seeks to reconcile 
the Sankya and Yoga systems. Instead of difficult questions about 
philosopny, the points noticed will be mainly such as can be decided 
by common sense. 
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EXAMINATION. 

1. Arjuna more humane than Krishna. 

Arjuna having asked Krishna to station his chariot between 
the two armies, thus spoke:— 

** Seeing these kinsmen desirous to engage in battle, ray limbs fail me; 
my body trembleth, I do not wish for victory, for dominion or pleasure. 
Preceptors, fathers, sons as well as grandfathers, maternal uncles, 
fathers-in-law, grandsons, brothers-in-law, as also (other) relatives: these I 
do not wish to kill though they kill me; not even for the sovereignty 
of the three worlds, how much less then for this earth ? How shall we be 
happy after killing our own relatives ? 

** Having spoken thus Arjuna sat down in his chariot, overwhelmed with 
grief.” (i. 28-46, abridged.) 

KrishRa’s reply: 

“Whence, O Arjuna, this unworthy weakness, excluding from heaven 
and causing disgrace ? Be not unmanly; cast off this base faint-hearted¬ 
ness.” (ii. 2, 3.) p. 

ICrishna does not seem the least sorry that Arjuna should have 
grieved at slayinj^ his dearest relatives and friends, and calls the 
feeling “ Base faint-heartedness.” Which feeling was the more 
humane ? the more godlike ? 

2. Krishna’s Eeasoning with Arjuna. . 

When Arjuna asked Krishna to tell him the right course of 
conduct, he received the reply given in pp. 11-14, Three reasons 
are assigned why he should fight: 

1. The soul, unborn, everlasting, kills not, is not killed. 
Weapons cleave it not, nor docs the fire burn it. As a man casting off 
old garments takes others, so the soul casting off old bodies enters 
others that are new. 

2. A lawful battle was the highest duty of a Kshatriya, and 
death when fighting was an open door to heaven. 

3. Looking alike on pleasure and pain, he would not incur 

sin. 

The 2nd arfd‘3rd reasons will be considered afterwards. 
Bishop Caldwell shows the fallacy of the first reason by supposing 
it acted upon in common life: ^ 

“ A man accused of murder neither denies his guilt, nor pleads that he 
comuiitted the act in self-defence, but addresses the Court in the language 
of Krishna. ‘It is needless,’ he says, ‘to trouble youi'selves about the 
inquiry any further, for it is impossible that any murder can have taken 
place. The soul cati neither kill, nor be killed. It is eternal and inde- 
stHxctible, When driven from one body it passes into another. Death is 
inevitable, and another birth is ciiually inevitable. It is not the part there¬ 
fore of wise men, like the judges of this Court, to trouble themselves about 
such things.’ Would the judges regard this defence as conclusive'? Cer- 
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tainly not. Kor would it be regarded as a conclusive defence by the Mends 
of tne murdered person, or by the world at large. The criminal might 
borrow from the Gita as many sounding nothings as he liked, but the moral 
sense of the coimnunity would continue to regard his murder as a crime.” 

“If th3 argniment which Krishna uses respecting the slaughter of 
relations is good for any thing, it will hold good mso vmen used respecting 
offences in general. Suppose then that a man accused of adultery should 
defend himsdf by saying, ‘ the soul can neither pollute by adultery, nor be 
polluted by it. It is not the part of a wise man to feel any remorse about 
mere bodUy phenomena;’—would the injmred husband appreciate this line 
of defence, or regard this philosophy as a consolation ? 

“ Suppose again that a thief were to defend himself after the manner of 
the Gita;—‘ The soul can neither steal nor be stolen from. Its wails cannot 
be dug through with a crow-bar. It cannot be tied up in a bundle and sold 
in the Thieving Bazaar. Every thing that is material is movable. Why 
trouble ye yourselves about the transfer of movables from one place to 
another ?’—would the owner of the stolen property regard this philosophy 
as a compensation for the loss he had sustained ? or would the Court hesitate 
to sentence the thief to the roads ? 

“ When we thus proceed to test the truth of Krishna’s teaching by apply¬ 
ing it to the affairs of ordinary life, the rope breaks at the first paU. Here it 
must be remembered that Krishna does not base his exhortations to Arjuna 
on the justice of the war in which he was engaged. That ground might have 
been taJien with propriety, and Arjuna was evidently persuaded of the justice 
of the Pdndava cause. But Krishna’s arguments are not based on the 
'limited ideas’ of justice and necessity, but upon transcendent.! doctrines 
respecting the immortality and impassibility of the soul, which, if they 
proved his point, would equally prove the most unjust war that ever was 
waged to be innocent.”^ 

When we test the truth of Krishna’s teaching by applying it 
to the affairs of ordinary life, its unsoundness is at once shown. 

3. The Truth op Polytheism acknowledged. 

Polytheism is a belief in the existence of many gods. It is 
opposed to monotheismy a belief in only one God. 

At a very early period the undivided Aryans, the ancestors 
of the Homans, Greeks, English, German, Persians, and Hindus, 
worshipped the same God, under the name of Heaven-Father. 
Max Muller says: 

“ There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the Veda, 
and even in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the remembrance of 
a God, one and infinite, breaks through the mist of an idc'atrous phraseology, 
like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.” 

As time rolled on, the nmnber of gods was increased. Some 
Hindus, unacquainted with the Vedas, think that they contain 
a pure monotheism. Such is not the case. The religion of the 
Vedas is polytheistic. The gods are usually spoken of as thrice- 
eleven, with their wives, as the following quotations will show: 

In the third Mandala of the Eig-Veda, Hymn 6, verse 10, 
Agni is thus addressed: 

On Krishna a/nd the Bhagavad Gitd, p. 28i 
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Bring, with their wives, the' gods, the three-and-thirty,* after thy god- 
UhA nature, and joyful.'* 

Tke following invitation is given to the Asvins :— ^ 

.** Come O Nasatyas, with the thrice eleven gods; come, O ye Asvins, 
to the drinking of the raeath." I. 84. 11. 

A hymn to the Visvedevas concludes thus : 

“ 0 ye eleven gods whose home is heaven, 0 ye eleven who make earth 
your dwelling. 

Ye who with might, eleven, live in waters, accept this sacrifice, O gods, 
with pleasure.” I. 189. 11. 

The popular saying at present is that the divinities number 33 
crores. 

It will be seen that the gods are reduced in number from 33 
crores to 38 with their wives. In Book iv. 9. 9. the gods are men¬ 
tioned as being much more numerous: “ Three hundred, three 
thousand, thirty and nine gods have worshipped Agni.” 

Many Hindu suppose that monotheism is taught in the well- 
known formula from the ChhdndogyaUpanishad,eA:aw evadvitiyam, 
“ One only without a second.” This is a mistake. The real 
meaning i|, not that there is only one God, but that there is no 
second anything—a totally different doctrine. 

It will now be shown that polytheism is taught in the 
Bhagavad Git^. 

“ Nourish the gods by this, and let the gods nourish you. Thus nourish* 
ing each other, ye shall obtain supreme happiness.” III. 11. 

“ The gods nourished by sacrifice will grant you the enjoyment of your 
wishes. He who enjoyeth what hath been given to him by them, and offereth 
not a. portion into them, is even as a thief.” III. 12. 

‘‘ Those who desire for success to their w'orks in this life, worship the 
gods. For in this life success from works speedily cometh to pass.” IV. 12. 

“ Those who sacrifice to the gods, go to the gods. Those who worship 
me, come to me.” YII. 23. 

‘‘ Those who know the three (Vedas), who drink of the soma-juice, being 
purified of their oflFences, offer sacrifices, and petition for heaven. These 
obtain the holy world of Indra, in w'hich they feast upon the di\ine food of 
the gods. When they have partaken of that spacious heaven for a while, in 
proportion to their virtues, they sink again into this mortal world, as soon 
as their stock of merit is exhausted. In this manner those who, longing for 
the accomplishinentf of their wishes, follow the religion pointed out by the 
three (Vedas), obtain a transient reward.” IX. 20, 21. 

“ Those who make vows to the gods go to the gods; those who make vows 
to the Pitris go to the pitris; those who worship the Bhutas go to the 
Bhdtas; and those likewise who worship me, go to me.” IX. 25. 

\ 

Bhdtas are malignant demons, supposed to dwell in burning 
grounds. Thus, besides polytheism, demonolatry is acknowledged, 
and, according to the Gltd, secures its reward. 

The gods and goddesses have been so multiplied that they are 
now said to amount to 33 crores. Not content even with these, 
Hindus have accepted Muhammadan Pirs. 
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It is alleged that all the gods are the same, though worshipped 
under differeht names. 

Take the three principal gods, Brahm^,. Vishnu, and Siva :• 
their residences, wives, and children are all different. Brah^A is 
said to live in Satya-loka, his wife is Savitri; Vishnu lives in Vai- 
kuntha, his wife is Lakshnii; Siva lives in KaiMsa, his wife is said 
to be PArvati. Different dispositions and actions are ascribedto these 
gods. Several times they are said to have fought with each other. 

If the 33 crores of the Hindu gods are all the same, it may as 
well be said that the 28 crores of people in India, with different 
houses, wives, children, occupations, are all one. If the gods are 
one, why are they reckoned as amounting to 33 crores ? 

This is only an excuse for the folly of polytheism put forward 
by those who are somewhat more intelligent than the masses. 
Eammohun Eoy says: “ The Hindus firmly believe in the real ex¬ 
istence of innumerable gods and goddesses who possess, in their own 
departments full and independent powers, and to propitiate them, 
and not the true God, are temples erected and ceremonies performed.” 

The Hindus themselves call their religions by the name of the 
particular deity they worship, as Siva Bhaldi, Vishnu Bhakti, &:c. 
The vast majority would bn indignant at the suppositioQ.that their 
own religion and the detested heresy of their opponents, are, after 
all, the same. 

Monotheism is now accepted by all enlightened mations of 
the world, and educated Hindus are gradually adopting the same 
belief. The gods of the Hindu Pantheon have no existences they 
are mere names, not realities. A belief in them shows that the 
Bhagavad GftA was not inspired by the God of truth. 

4. Pantheism taught. 

Pantheism, from pan, all, theos, God, is the doctrine that God 
is all that exists. Perhaps no dogma is held more firmly by the 
Hindus. It pervades all, even the most unintelligent. The 
acknowledgment is universally made that God is one, while at the 
same time the countless divinities of the Hindu Pantheon are 
worshipped. 

It is admitted that pantheism is more clearly taught in the 
Upanishads, as in the following two quotations from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad:— 

Eham erddviiiyam, “ One without a second.” vii. 2. 1. 

Sarvam Kalvidam BrnkuiM, “ All this (universe) is Brahma.” iii. 

But it is also found in the Bhagavad GitA. In Lecture VII. 
Krishna says:— 

Earth, water, fire, ether, the heart (manas) and also the mind {hwldhi) 
and egoism {dhankdra) these (form) the eightfold division of my material 
nature (Prakriti) 4 , , 
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■ ^ “ TW« is the lower (nature); but know now my other higher natufe, the 
living principle by which the universe is sustained. 6. • 

“Know that ail things have these as their source. I am the producer 
and the destroyer of the whole universe. 6. 

“ Know that I am the eternal seed of all things that exist.” 10. 

Lecture X. contains a long description of what Krishna is: 

“lam the beginning, the middle, and also the end of all beings. 20. 

“ 1 am Indra among the gods, 22, T am Vittesa (the lord of wealth) 
among Yakshas and Rakshasas. 23. Among Ntiga snakes I am Ananta. 29. 

“ There is nothing movable or immovable which can exist without me.” 39. 

Bishop Caldwell has the following remarks on the doctrine 
concerning God in the Bhagavad Gita : 

According to the Gita, God is the soul of the world ; its material cause 
as well as its efficient cause. The world is his body, framed by himself out of 
himself. A consequence of this doctrine, a consequence which is distinctly 
taught again and again, is that God is all things, as containing all things. 
Every thing that exists is a portion of God, and every action that is perform¬ 
ed is an action of God. Tlie doctrine knows no limitations, and is incapable 
of being exaggerated. Tlie basest animals thjit creep on the face of the earth 
have not merely been created by God for some good purpose, but are divine 
inasmuch as they are portions of God’s material form ; and the most wicked 
actions which men, vainly fancying them.‘ielv-,;s free agents, are ever tempted 
to perform,«»are not only permitted God, but are actuaJlj’ perpetrated by 
him, inasmuch as they are performed by his j)ower and will, working out 
their ends through the human constitution, wliich is a part of bhnself. 

“ This doctrine differs, it is true, from the Adwaita doctrine, to which 
alone the naiiie of Vedfintism is popularly given, that the Suj)reme Spirit alone 
really exists and that the world is unreal; but it may be regarded as ques¬ 
tionable whether the unreality of phenomena be not preferable to the doctrine 
that their reality consist in their inclusion in God as parts of his totality.” 

. Pantheism strikes at the root of all religious feeling. The 
essence of religion is to love, honour, and obey God, to pray to 
Him, to worship Him. If I am God, why should I worship myself ? 

The foU'owing remarks on this subject are from Professor 
Flint:— 

“ The mystical piety of India, when strictly pantheistic, knows nothing of 
the gratitude for Divine mercy and the trust in Divine righteousness which 
characterise evangelical piety. Instead of love and communion in love, it can 
only commend to uS the contemplation of an object which is incomprehen¬ 
sible, devoid of aUjaffeotions, and indifferent to all actions. When feelings 
like love, gratitude, and trust are expressed in the hymns and prayers of 
Hindu worship, it is in consequence of a virtual denial of the princiijles of 
pantheism, it is because the mind has consented to regard as teal what it had 
previoualypronoimced illusory, and to personify what it had declared to be im¬ 
personal. Hinduism holds it to be a fundamental truth that the absolute Being 
can have no personal attributes, and yet it has not only to allow but to en¬ 
courage its a^erents to invest that Being with these attributes, in order that 
by thus temporarily deluding themselves they may evoke in their hearts at 
least a feeble and transient glow of devotion. It has even been forced, by its 
inability to elicit and sustain a religious life by what is strictly pantheistic in 
its doctrine, to crave the help of polytheism, and to treat the foulest orgies 
and cruellest rites of idolatry as acts of reasonable worship paid indirecftly to 
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the sole end supreme Being. It finds polytheism to be the indispensable 
supplement of its pantheism. It is the personal gods of Hindu pomheism,, 
and not the impersonal principle of Hindu pantheism, that the Hindu people 
worhip. No people can worship what they believe to be entirely impersonal. 
Even in the so>c^ed religions of nature the deified natural powers are always 
personified. It is only as persons that they are offered prayers and saeri* 
nces.’’* 

The pernicious effects of pantheism on Indian polytheism are 
thus shown by Professor Flint:— 

** I have said that the ability of pantheism to ally itself with polytheism 
accounts for its prevalence in certain lands; but I must add that, although a 
power, this ability is not a merit. It is a power for evil—power which sus¬ 
tains superstition, corrupts the system which possesses it, deludes and 
degrades the human mind and heart, and arrests social progress. Educated 
Hindus are often found to represent it as an excellence of Brahminism, that 
it not only tolerates but embraces and incorporates the lower phsises of 
religion. They contend that it thereby elevates and purifies polytheism, and 
helps the mind of men to pass firom the lowest stage of religious development 
gradually up to the highest. The opinion may seem plausible, but neither 
reason nor experience confirms it. Pantheism can give support to polytheism 
and receive support from it, but only at the cost of sacrificing all its claims 
to be a rational system, and of losing such moral virtue as it possesses. If 
it look upon the popular deities as mere fictions of the popular mind, its 
association with pol^heism can only mean a conscious Edlianccnwith false¬ 
hood, the deliberate propagation of lies, a persistent career of hypocrisy .. . 
India alone is surely sufficient proof that the union of pan^eism with 
polytheism does not correct but stimulate the extravagances of the latter. 
Pantheism, instead of elevating and purifying Hindu polytheisfh, has con¬ 
tributed to increase the nunil^r, the absurdity, and the foulness of its 
superstitions.”* 


5. Krishna’s Incarnations. 

* 

When Krishna said to Arjuna that he had taught the doctrine 
of Yoga to Vivasvat, the sun, Arjuna objected that the birth of 
Krishna was later than that of Vivasvat. To this the ** Deity ” 
replied:— 

“ I have passed through many births. . . As often as there is a decline of 
dha/rma and an exaltation of adha^a, then I produce myself, I am bom from 
age to age, for the preservation of the good, for the destruction of the wicked, 
and the re-establishment of dharma.” (iv. 5-8.) 

His best known incarnation is that of Krishnfi., fully described 
in the Vishnu and Bhagavata PurAnas. What was his character ? 

As a child, he is represented as mischievous and disobedient. 
When he grew up, he sported with the Gopis, and was guilty of 
adultery. He is usually associated with B4dhi, the wife of Ayana- 
gosha. When the two were surprised by the husband, Knshna 
assumed the fonn of Kali, and Bidhi seemed, as of worshipping her. 
He is said to have had 8 queens and 16,100 wives. The last act of 
his life was to go to Prabhisa with his queens, wives and 180,000 

* Antitheistic Theories, pp. 888, 389. * Ibid., pp. 390, 391. 
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sons, accompanied by great number of prostitutes. His sons got 
drunk and began fighting with each other. Krishna' first tried to 
separate them; but as this failed, he was enraged, and took up a hand- 
ful of rushes to destroy them. These rushes became a club of iron, 
with which he slew the surviving sons, so that not one was left.*^ 

He is said to have held up the mountain Govarddhana, and to 
have slain many demons; but these are mere fictions. 

The Boar Incarnation is mentioned in the Vishnu Purina (i. 4), 
and the Varaha Purina professes to have been narrated by Vishnu 
' in this incarnation. Vishnu is said to have assumed the form of a 
boar, and to have raised on his tusks the earth from the bottom of the 
sea. That all this is a fable can easily be shown. The earth floats 
in the sky like the moon, and there is no ocean in which it could 
have sunk, and re<iuired to be raised: 

Krishna’s claim to be a Divine incarnation falls self>refuted to 
the ground, for the signs of a true incarnation, as stated in the 
Bhagavad Gitd, are diametrically opposed to the’whole tone and tenor 
of his life. The Krishna of the Bhagavad Giti should have appeared 
for the destruction of the Krishna of the Bhagavad Purina. Bishop 
Caldwell justly says: ** The stories related of Krishna’s life do more 
than anytliing else to destroy the morals and corrupt the imagina¬ 
tions of Hindu youth.” 

The Maharijas, scattered over India, claim to be incarnations 
of Krishn^s and are supposed to be privileged to act as he did. 
Men and women prostrate themselves at their feet, offering them 
incense, fruits, and flowers, and holding lights before, them. It is 
believed that the best way of propitiating Krishna in heaven is by 
ministering to the sensual appetites of the Mahardjas. Body, soul, 
and'property (ta?j, man, dhan) are to be wholly made over to them. 
Women are taught to believe that the highest bliss will be secured 
to themselves and their families by intercourse with the Mahardjas. 
To secure this, large sums are paid. 

It is true that the Bhagavata Purina gives the warning that 
Krishna’s conduct is not to be imitated. Hindus excuse the crimes 
attributed to their gods on the grounds that, like despots, they are 
above all law, and can act as they please. On the contrary, God 
is especially bou&d to obey His own laws and set a holy example. 
Krishna says to Arjuna : 

“ The man of low degree followeth the example of him who is above him, 
and doeth that which he doeth.” III. 21. 

If God sets men an example in sinning, how can He punish 
them for their wickedness ? But the stories about the Hindu gods 
are false. They are the fictions of wicked men who invented gods 
like themselves. Our consciences tell us that any incarnation of 
God must have been distinguished by purity, truth, and love. 

1 See Viihnu Furdnut Book V. Chap. 37. 
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6. Creation. 

In different parts of the Gftd, Krishna claims to be the Creator: 

“ I am the producer and destroyer of the whole universe.” (vii. 6.) 

“ All this universe has been spread out by me by my unmanifested 
material nature {Prakriti)" (ix. 4.) 

“ The seven great Bishis, the four Ancients, and the Manus, partaking 
of my nature, were born from my mind. From them are descended all the 
inhabitaoits of the earth.” (x. 6.) 

“ I am the creator of all things, and all things proceed from me.” 
(x* 8.) 

All the end of a kalpa, all things enter my material nature J at the 
beginning of a kalpa^ I send them forth again. Supported by my material 
nature, I send forth again and again all &is collection of beings without 
their own will, by the power of Prakriti." (ix. 7,8.) 

The remarks of Bishop Caldwell on Pantheism (see page 61) 
refute the above. 

According to Hinduism, there is no creation in the strict sense 
of the word. This is the result of that fixed do^a of a Hindu philo¬ 
sopher’s belief —navastuno vastusiddkih, nothing can be produced 
out of nothing. 

The Eev. Nehemiah Goreh thus states the case: 

“By the word, Creator, Christians as well as thoists mean one who 
gave being to things which had no being before, or according to the 
phrase used in Christian Theology, created things out of ‘nothing. In 
this sense no sect of religion or school of philosophy among the Hindus 
believes God to have created anything. 

“And here’ I wish to say tliat such of our countrymen as have been 
edueated in English schools and colleges, and are not familiar with the 
true tenets of Hinduism are apt to be misled by certain words ^ and 
phrases used in the religious books of our country. They are apt to 
think that those words and phrases were used by the authors of those 
books and are understood by Orthodox Hindus, in the same sense which 
they themselves attach to them, having acquired more enlightened notions 
of relimous truths by coming in contact with Christianity, and then to 
think that those very notions are taught in those books. For instance it is 
stated in those books that God is Sarva-kartd, that is, maker of all. Yet it 
would be a great mistake to tiiink tliat they teach that God is the Ormtor of 
all things. It is a fixed ])rinciple with the teachers of all the schools of 
philosoijhy in our country (and remember that with the Hindus philosophy 
is religion and religion is philosophy) that every Kdrya, that is, effect, must 
have a Samavdyi or Updddna Kdrana, that is, a cause out of which an effect 
is produced or formed, such as clay is to an earthen pot. It may be translat¬ 
ed by the English word ‘ material cause’ in some cases, though not in all. 
Therefore the world could not be created out of nothing. According to the 
Hindus* belief the world has an Updddna Kdrana^ or a material cause and that 
material cause is uncreated, self-existing, and eternal like God Himself> 
According to the Nydya school, the paromdmui, or atqms of earth, water, fire, 
and air, which are infinite in number, arc the material cause of the visible and 
tangible parts of this universe, and are themselves self-existent and eternal. 
Moreover, Akdm, time, space, souls, not only of men, but also of gods, animals, 
and plants, and manos, the internal organs which together with souls are infinite 
in number, aJl uncreated, self-existout, and eternal. Very little indeed have 
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they left for G-od to do. He only frames, with these self-existent substances, 
the world. According to the Sankhya system, prakriii is the material cause 
of the universe, and it is of course self-existent and eternal. 

“ Even the false god of the Vedantists, the maker of the false world, is 
only a framer of it like the God of the Nyaya, and not a Greater, M4ya, being 
the Updddna Kdrana, or material cause of it. From this MAya, though false 
yet eternal, the whole universe is evolved, as according to the Sankhya it is 
evolved from their eternal prahriti^'* 

» 

It has been stated that a fundamental error of Hinduism is to 
judge by our own standard. A carpenter cannot work without 
materials; in like manner it is supposed that God must have formed 
all things from eternally existing matter. The fallacy of this is 
thus shown by the late Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea: 

“ That no man can work without materials is denied by none, simply 
because man is not omnipotent, and has not creative power. But when 
one looks at an ex<juisite production of art, he is so lost in admiration at 
the skill of the artist, that he ahnost forgets the minor question of the 
material. And yet so banefuUy has the theory of material causality worked 
among us that the mental energy of our philosophers has found most 
active exercise not in the exclamation, How wonderful is the arrange¬ 
ment of the universe 1 but in the interrogation, Of what pre-existing 
substance is all this made ? Nay they have been so lost in that question, 
as to forget that a Creator of infinite power and perfection needs not, 
like weak and imi^erfect man, to stop for materials, but can make materials 
by the mere fiat of His will. If the natural instincts of the human soul 
lead us to j^elieve in the existence of an all-powerful and perfect Being, 
if the irresistible arguments of the Vedanta itself drive us to the conclu* 
sion that the universe was created by a God, infinite in wisdom and contri¬ 
vance ; Ithen there can be no possible necessity for speculating on the material 
of the world: then the most philosophical course is to consider the object 
originally created by such a God as at once the matter and form of the world. 
To assume the eternity of some gross material, existing side by side with an 
intelligent and all-pex*fect God, is not only unnecessary (and therefore 
unphilosophical,) inasmuch as it assumes two principles, where one is amply 
sufficient to account for all we see; but it is inconsistent with the idea of 
perfection which we imist attribute to the Deity. If He had some material 
to work upon, previously existing independent of Him, then there was 
nothing peculiar in His agency; then it was of the same species as that of a 
human architect; then He was our creator in no higher sense than that in 
which a potter is the maker of a jar. The Vedantist, on the other haAd, 
places himself in a false position, by seeking in a spiritual essence, the substance 
of such a world, ccgxsisting of pure and impure, intelligent and imintelligent, 
rational and irrational, animated and inanimated creatures." 

“ Ye do err, not knowing the power of God,” applies to Hindus 
as well as those to whom the words were addressed by the Great 
Teacher. 

Whether is it more rational to suppose the eternal existence of 
one Being, infinite in power and wisdom, or to imagine that in¬ 
numerable unintelligent atoms and spirits existed from all eternity? 
Besides the latter, an eternal, intelligent Arranger is also required. 


* Theism and Christianity, Part I. pp. 6-7. 
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7. The three “ Gunas” proceed from Krishna. 

ft 

The three Gunas are Sattva, ‘ goodness,’ Bajas, * passion,’ 
and Tamos, ‘ darkness.’ In Lecture VII. Krishna says : 

“ Know also that the natures which are of the quality of goodness, and 
those which are of the quality of passion and of darkness, are indeed all from 
me; I am not in them, but they are in me.” 12. 

In Lecture III. Arjuna asks, 

“ By what is man constrained to commit offences ? He seemeth, as if con¬ 
trary to his wishes, to be impelled by some secret force.” 86. 

Krishna replies: 

” It is desire, it is wrath, born from the quality of passion; it is insatiable, 
full of sin. This is our foe in this world.” 37. 

Passion and darkness proceed from God as well as goodness. 
A man is, as it were, by force compelled to commit sin. Hence man 
is not a free agent. We blame the thief and murderer, and hold 
them responsible for their actions, but if the Bhagavad Gltd is true, 
we should blame no man, for he is compelled by Krishna to do this. 
Indeed, we ought to praise the greatest criminal, for he is only 
fulfilling the will of God. What a blasphemous doctrine is this ! 

The Christian Scriptures, on the other hand, declare that 
“ God is light; and in Him is no darkness at all.” God is spot¬ 
lessly pure, and no evil desire can arise in Him or from Him. 

8. Krishna alike to zIll, with its Contradiction. 

In Book IX. the Deity says : 

“ I am alike to all beings ; to me none is hateful, none dear.” 29. 

On the other hand “ demoniac” people are thus threatened:— 

“ These men hating (me), cruel, the vilest of mankind, impure, I cast down 
perpetually into the wombs of asuras.” xvi. 19. 

. ‘‘ Having entered demoniac wombs, deluded in every birth, they go down 

to the vilest state without ever coming to me.” xvi. 20. 

Mr. Telang says in his Introduction : “ These persons are 
scarcely characterised with accuracy as neither hateful nor dear 
to Krishna.” p. 12. 

Other Contradictions of the Bhagavad Gita. —The following, 
in addition to the foregoing, are mentioned by Mr. Telang:— 

“ In Book xii. 12, ‘ Concentration (fixing the mind with effort on the object 
of contemplation) is esteemed higher thsui knowledge.’ In Book vii. 16-18, 
four classes of good men are mentioned. It is said, ‘ All these are noble. But 
the man possessed of knowledge is deemed by me to be my own self.’ 

Tate still another instance. At Gita, Chapter v. 16, it is said ‘ the Lord 
receives the sin or merit of none.’ Yet at Chapter v. 29, and again at Chapter 
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X. 24, Krishna calls himself ‘ the Lord and enjoyer’ of alT sacrifices and 
penances. How, it may well be asked, can the supreme Bemg * enjoy’ that 
which he does not even ‘ receive ?’ ” ^ 

The Hindu mind accepts the most contradictory statements. 
Max Muller says:— 

“ The early Hindu did not find any difficulty in reconciling the most 
different and sometimes contradictory opinions in their search after truth 
and a most extraordinary medley of oracular sayings might be collected from 
the Upanishads, even from those which are genuine and comparatively 
ancient, all tending to elucidate the darkest points of philosophy and religion, 
the creation of the world, the nature of God, the relation, of man to God, and 
similar subjects. That one statement should be contradicted by another 
seems never to have been felt as any serious difficulty. ” * 

Followers of the Dwaita, Adwaita, and Visishtadwaita all claim 
the Gltd in support of their respective systems. 

9. The Soul. 

Before noticing what the Giti says about the soul, some Hindu 
ideas about the body may be mentioned. 

The Katha Upanishad contains the following:— 

“ 16. There are a hundred and one arteries of the heart: one of them 
(Sushumna,) proceeds to the head. By this (at the time of death) rising 
upwards (by the door of A’ditya) a person gains immortality, or the other 
(arteries) arebf various courses. ” 

A 'Similar statement is made in the Chhandogya Upanishad : 

“There are a hundred and one arteries issuing from the heart; one of 
them penetrates the crown of the head. The man who departs this life 
throtfgh that artery, secures immortality. The rest of the arteries lead to 
various transitions,—they lead to various transitions. ’’ VIII. 6,-6. 

The Prasna Upanishad gives the following additional details: 

“ T?or the (ether of the) heart is verily that soul. There (arise) the 
hundred and one (principal) arteries; each of them is a hundred times 
divided; 72,000 are the branches of every branch artery; within them moves 
the circulating air. ’’ III. 6. 

The whole number of arteries is therefore 727,200,000 ! 

The slightest examination of the heart shows that all this is 
purely imaginary. There are just two branches of a large artery 
from the heart', containing impure blood, leading to the lungs, and 
one great artery, which, afterwards, subdivided, conveys pure 
blood, to the whole body. In like manner, there are two great 
veins carrying impure blood to the heart from the whole body, and 
four veins, containing pure blood, leading from the lungs to the 
heart. 


1 Introduction to the Bhagavad Giti, pp. 11,12. 
3 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 320, 321. 
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The Prasna Upanishad says that “ within the arteries moves 
the circulating air.” Arteriefi mean air-pipes. They were thought 
to contain only air, because after death they are empty. When a 
person is alive, blood flows through them. This is proved by the 
fact that if one of them is cut, blood gushes out. When a person 
dies, the heart loses its power to send out blood, and the artenes are 
found empty. 

The foregoing is an example of a radical defect of the Hindu 
‘mind—to speculate instead of investigating. It is the same with 
other departments of science. The Hindu geographer does not 
travel; he simply sits in his house, and dreams of a vast central 
mountain and circular oceans of curds, ghi, wine, &c. Hindu 
astronomy is equally fanciful. 

In like manner the Hindu^j speculated about the soul. The 
leading ideas will now be noticed. 

(i). The Soul Eternal. 

The Gita says that the Self or Soul is eternal: ' 

“It is not born nor does it ever die; nor having existed before does it 
exist no more.” (II. 20.) 

“ It is everlasting, all-pervading, stable, immovable, and eternal.” (11.24.) 

“ An eternal portion of me having become an individual soul in the world 
of mortals, draws to itself the five senses, with the numas as the sixth, placed 
in Prakriti.” (XV. 7.) t 

According to Hinduism, souls may pass into gods, demons, 
beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, into plants, and even into in¬ 
animate objects. Who can estimate the number of these eternal 
svayamhhu essences ! Is it not perfectly unphilosophical, because 
absolutely unnecessary and egregiously extravagant, to assume such 
an indefinite number of eternal essences, when one Supreme 
Essence is sufficient to account for all things, visible or invisible, 
material or spiritual ? 

If our souls are eternal and self-existent, we are a sort of 
miniature gods. Our relation to God is changed. It is only that 
of king and subjects. His right over us is only that of might. It 
is only because He is mightier than we and of His possessing 
power to benefit and to harm us, that we should be anxious to pay 
homage to Him. There is not the love which a child should 
cherish towards a father. True religion is thus destroyed. 

( 2 ). The 5oul All-pervading. 

Hindu speculations about the size of the soul differ widely. 
In the Upanishads it is generally said to be of the size of a thumb, 
and to dwell in the heart. Thus the Katha Upanishad says: 

“ The soul, which, in the measure of a thumb, dwells in the middle of the 
body (in the ether of the heart).” (IV. 12.) 
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It is elsewhere said to be both infinitely small ;and infinitely 
great. The Svetdswatara Upanishad says : 

“ The embodied soul is to be thought like the hundredth part of the 
point of a hair, divided into a hundred parts; he is considered to be 
infinite.” (V. 9.) 

The Chhdndogya Upanishad says : 

“Is the soul within me; it is lighter than a corn, or a barley, or a 
mustard, or a canary seed, or the substance within it. Such a soul is within 
me, as is greater than this earth, and greater than the sky, and greater than 
the heaven, and greater than all these regions [put together].” III. 14,3. 

The Gitd, agrees with the Vaiseshaka school. Krishna says 
that the soul is “ all-pervading.” (II. 24.) 

The Eev. Nehemiah Goreh well remarks, “ Those who can be¬ 
lieve that the soul of a musquito fills heaven and earth. . . .can 
believe anything!” 


(3). The Soul does not work, and is not stained. 

Krishna says; 

“ He whose mind is deluded by ahanhira (self-consciousness) thinks 
himself the doer of actions which, in every way, are done by the qualities of 
Frakriti.’' (iii. 27.) 

“ He who sees that works are wrought in every case by Prakriti, and 
•that therefor# the soul is not the doer, sees indeed.” (xiii. 29.) 

“ This eternal supreme Spirit, without beginning, without qualities, does 
not act and is not stained even when it is embodied. 

“ As the all-pervading Akdsha is not everywhere soiled through its 
subtlety, so the soul stationed in the body is not soiled.” (xiii. 31, 32). 

‘Dr. Robson quotes another illustration often used : 

“ I once asked a pundit to state logically his argument that man’s spirit 
was sinless, which he did as follows : 

Man’s spirit is sinless, 

Because it is distinct from the sin which man commits; 

For all things are distinct from that which they contain, as the 
water of a muddy stream is distinct from the mud which it 
contains; 

But so is the spirit of man distinct from the sin which it may be 
said to contain; 

Therefore it is sinless. 

“ This was an attempt to put into a logical form the stock argument used 
by the Hindus—Spirit is free from sin as water is distinct from all the dirt 
which may be mingled with it.”* 

The above is an example of another defect in Hindu reasoning 
—to accept illustration for argument. One illustration may appear 
to prove one thing, but another may be adduced leading to an 
opposite conclusion. It is sometimes said, “As there is only one 
sun in the sky, so there is only one God.” This is a great truth. 


• Hinduism, pp. 324, 325. 
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but the reasoning is no better than the following, “ As there are 
innumerable stars in the sky, so the number of gods is countless.’.’ 

The foregoing illustrations about the soul being sinless, are 
equally inconclusive. Hindu speculations about the soul and 
prakriti are as baseless as those about the heart. 

It is assumed that the soul is a part of the Supreme Spirit, and, 
like him, is without qualities, does not act, and is not bound by 
actions. Of this there is no proof. It has been shown that it is 
far more probable that the soul was created by God. 

It is true that the soul is united with the body, but the soul is 
the ruler ; it can control the body and is responsible for its actions. 
It is the soul that loves or hates, that entertains evil or good desires. 
It is, however, possible for a man who gives way to evil passions 
to become at last as it were their slave. 

10. Transmigbation. 

Transmigration denotes the passing of the soul into another 
body. This universal belief among the Hindus is taught in the 
Gita. Thus Krishna says to Arjuna : 

“As a man, having cast off his old garments taketh others that are new, 
so the embodied (soul) casting oft old bodies, entereth others that are new.” 
ii. 22r 

“ Both I and thou have passed through many births. Mine are known < 
to me; but thou knowest not thine.” iv. 5. 

“ A man whose devotions have been broken off by death, having enjoyed 
for unnumbered years the rewards of his virtues in the regions above, at 
length is born again in some holy and respectable family. Or else he is l^rn 
in the house of some learned yogi.” vi. 41, 42. 

“These men, hating (me), cruel, the vilest of mankind, impure, I'cast 
down perpetually into the wombs of asuras. Having entered demoniac 
wombs, deluded in every birth, they go down to the vilest state without 
ever coming to me.” xvi. 19, 20. 

The doctrine of transmigration seems, to the Hindu, to explain 
the unequal distribution of happiness and misery in this world. 
If an infant agonize, it is supposed to arise from a great sin 
committed in a former birth. On the other hand, if a wicked man 
prospers, it is thought to be plainly the reward of meritorious 
actions in a previous state of existence. 

The universe is, in Sanskrit, sometimes called aansara, denoting 
motion. It is supposed to consist of innumerable souls and in¬ 
numerable bodies. The bodies are of all kinds, mineral, vegetable, 
animal, human, divine, demoniac. Souls are supposed to be con¬ 
stantly leaving their bodies, and seeking other bodies, some rising, 
some falling, others stationary according to their Karma. 

There is no doubt that the unequal distribution of happiness 
in this world is a problem which has exercised the minds of think¬ 
ing men from the dawn of philosophy. On investigation, however. 
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it will be seen that the doctrine of transmigration is Attended with 
insuperable difficulties. 

1. It is contrary to our experience.—By transmigration is 
nieant that the same soul in the course of time takes up its residence 
in different bodies. Only the hody is changed, the mind is the same 
mind. The mind therefore being the same possesses the same facul¬ 
ties in its present and in its former births. A traveller who jour¬ 
neys through the earth from city to city carries with him the remem¬ 
brance of his native place, the persons that he met, and other 
events that occurred. The soul ought to carry with it a complete 
remembrance of its past history; but no man has experienced any¬ 
thing of the kind. Any claims to its possession are just as false as 
those -with regard to magical powers. 

It is objected that we cannot recall the events of our former 
births, because we are under the power of mdyd, or illusion. How 
is it that mdyd extends only to alleged former births and not to the 
present ? The fact is that one false theory is attempted to be support¬ 
ed by another. We cannot recollect events in alleged former births, 
because they had no existence. We remember the present life, mdyd 
notwithstanding, because we have really existed. 

2 It is unjust.—Should a son be hanged because his father 
committed murder ? According to transmigration, people suffer, 
not on account of their own deeds, but for those of their ancestors 
of which they know nothing. 

Ip a man is so changed at each birth as to forget all his 
previous history, he becomes virtually a new being. What he 
suffers now he suffers on account of sins committed by another; 
and these sufferings he has no choice but to endure. Even the 
very sins a man now commits are punishments of previous sins, 
and he cannot but commit them. Their punishment, again, he 
cannot bear in this life if he would; they must be borne by him 
in another birth, when the loss of all consciousness of the present has 
made him, in fact, another person. His present happiness is the 
reward of a previous person’s good deeds, his present good deeds 
will be rewarded to some future person. In all this there is an 
absence of justice.^ 

3. It denils Divine Mercy.—The Eev. Dr. Hooper has the 
following remarks on this point;— 

“ The system of Transmigration leaves absolutely no room for divine 
mercy. Four of the six philosophical systems do, indeed, acknowledge an 
‘ Iswara*; but what for ? His one work is to arrange that each soul shall 
enjoy or suffer precisely the fruit of his doings, shall enter the body which 
exactly suits his deserts. In other words, Iswara’s one work is to carry out 
strict, unswervingyMsh'ce. Me has nothing whatever to do with mercy. There 
is no possible room for it in the system. The very slightest exercise of 
mercy would be, so far, a derogation from the completeness of the system of 


1 Abridged from Bobson’s Binduism and Christianity. 2nd Ed., pp. 191,192, 
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Transmigration,;^ a blot on its fair name. What then ? Do not Hindus believe 
in divine nxercy *? Indeed they do; and that in two ways, but both are 
entirely irrespective of, indeed they ignore, Transmigration. The statement, 
‘ Iswara day^u hai’ (God is merciful) is one which very few Hindus indeed 
would not subscribe to. So far have foreign influences permeated the modern 
Hindu mind, that very few indeed perceive, what however is obvious to any 
one who thinks, that the above statement is a flat contradiction, so far as it 
extends, of the Doctrine of Transmigration.” ‘ 

Dr. Hooper further shows that “ Man’s own natural tendency 
to mercy has been thw^arted and stunted ” by the doctrine of 
transmigration:— 

“ Let me give two familiar instances of this. Why are lepers, and those 
subject to siinilar diseases, so peculiarly shunned and loathed in India? 
Why are they commonly regarded with an abhorrence which overcomes the 
pity, which such objects naturally stir up *? Physical causes no doubt co¬ 
operate, as they do elsew’here ; but Hindus themselves explain it by the belief, 
that such sufferers are in an unusual degree sinners, I'.e., are suffering the 
just consequences of extraordinarily heinous crimes. Is not this as much as 
to say, that a belief in Transmigration is answerable for all the unkindness 
shown to lepers in this country, w'hich is over and above that displayed in 
other countries ? Again, take the case of yoimg widows. Can there, in the 
whole of humanity, be conceived a case deserving of more profound com¬ 
passion and tender pity than that of a young woman commonly is, who has 
just lost her husband ? And yet, in this country, are not the widow’s sorrows 
vastly aggravated, as a rule, by the mikind treatment to which she is subject ? 
But tohy do Hindus thus quench their natural instincts of pity ? Let any 
Hindu answer the question himself. It is because he believes that the 
woman’s sins, in some previoiis life, have caused that their son or brother has 
died. In other words, the belief in Transmigration is directly answerable for 
the miseries of the 20 millions of widows in India, which are over and above 
what widows suffer among others. I know well that, in many cases, natiural 
instinct prevails, and widows are well treated ; but this is not because, but in 
spite, of the Doctrine of Transmigration.” 

Christianity, on the other hand, shows how Divine Justice and 
Mercy are reconciled through Jesus Christ. 

4. Its effects are pernicious.—We bring most evils upon our¬ 
selves by our own misconduct. The chief sufferings of men are 
caused by poverty and sickness. Poverty is often occasioned by 
laziness or want of thrift. One great reason why the people of 
India are poor is their extravagant expenditure on marriages. 
Most sickness is caused by bad water, filth, and unwholesome food. 
When people believe that their misfortunes arise from sins in a 
former birth, they rest contented and make no efforts to remove 
them. The constant excuse for almost everything that ought not 
to be is, “ What can we do ? It is all the fruit of former births.” 
Even murderers comfort themselves with such an excuse. 

It has also been shown above that the cruel treatment of 
lepers and widows in India partly arises from the doctrine of 
transmigration. 


1 Tranemigration, 19 pp. 1 anna. Sold at Tract Dopdts. 
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There are other objections to the doctrine of transmigration. 

1. Inequalities of happiv ess are less than is supposed. —There 
are many poor men far happier than the rich. There is a proverb.; 

“ The fruit of austerities, a kingdom ; the fruit of a kingdom, hell.” 
Great men are tempted to vices from which the poor are free. 
Wealth and power are, not unfrequently, a curse rather than a 
blessing. 

2. It promotes worldliness. —This is thus shown by Dr. Hooper. 
According to transmigration, 

“ Virtue is rewarded by bodily health, by numerous and healthy children, 
by wealth, lands, and comfort, by pomp and magniiicence, by rule and 
authority over others, and so on—all ouHvard enjoyments ; and that sin is 
similarly recompensed by external sufferings. Now, what can the tendency 
of this belief be, but worldly-mindedness ? If the reward of good conduct is 
believed to be pleasures which are purely external,—^if Indra’s station is at 
the same time^ believed to be the one of completest sensuous enjoyment, and 
the reward of the highest virtue,—must not such enjoyment be considered 
superior to virttie, as the end is superior to the moans ?” 

3. We can looJe forward as well as backward. —This world is a 
state of preparation for the next. A child at school is placed 
under the discipline of a teacher to train him for the purposes of 
life. Notwithstanding all the pain and sorrow there is in the 
world, people are too much attached to it. Much more would this 
be the case if all went well with us. SiQkness, as it were, says to 
us, ” Aris5, this is not your rest.” 

A holy man of old said, “ It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted. Before I was afflicted I went astray ; but now have I kept 
Thy word.” Millions upon millions have had the same experience. 
Good men who suffer affliction rightly, come out of it purified, like 
gold which has been tried by fire. Many parents have been led by 
the sickness and death of their children to thinjc of a world where 
there is no more pain or death, and where they shall meet again 
their loved ones, never more to be separated. 

11. Mukti, the great Aim of the Bhagavad Gita. 

The great inquiry of the Hindu is not, What is truth ? but 
how to cut shorf the 84 lakhs of births through which it is sup¬ 
posed every one must pass ; how to set the soul free from Prahriti. 

The Gltd calls this world “ the seat of pain and death; even the 
happiness of heaven is only transient.” 

“ These grcat-souled men, having attained to me, come not again to life, 
which is transient, and the seat of pain : they reach the highest perfection.” 

viri. 16. 

“ Those who know the three Vedas, who di-ink the soma-juice, behig 
purified from tlieir offences, otter aacriticos, and petition for heaven. These 
obtain the holy world of Indra, in which they feast upon the divine fpod of 
the gods. When they have partaken of that spacious heaven for a while in 

10 
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prQ;^rtion to thdr virtues, they sink again into this mortal world as soon 
as weir stock of merit is exhausted.”. IX. 21. 

How to get rid of the curse of existence and not to be bom 
again, is the grand object. The Gitd mentions the ways in which 
it is supposed this is to be attained: 

“ He, 0 Ariuna, who truly knoweth my divine birth and work, doth not 
upon his quitting his mortal frame enter into another, for he entereth into 
me.” IV. 9. ■ 

” The Yogi, thus constantly devoting his self to abstraction, whose 
mind is restrained, attaineth to peace, the supreme nirvana that is in me.” 
VI. 15. 

“Supreme happiness attendeth the man whose heart is'thus at peace; 
whose passions are thus subdued, who is one with Brahma, and free from 
sin.” VI. 27. 

“ He who hath closed sdl the gates (of the senses), confined his heart 
(manaa) inwardly, placed the vital breath in the head, constant in devotion ; 
repeating the syllable Om, signifying the eternal Brahma, thinking upon 
me, he who thus departeth goeth when he quitteth the body, to the highest 
place.” VIII. 12,13. 

“ When the seer perceiveth no agent except the gunas, and knoweth what 
is above the gunaa, he entereth into my being.” XIV. 19. 

“ Thus comprehending his identity with Brahma, calm in spirit, he 
meveth not, wisheth not, being the same to all beings, he attaineth to supreme 
devotion in me. By this devotion he knoweth me truly who I am, and how 
great I am. Then having known me truly, he entereth into my essence.” 
(XVIII. 54, 66.) 

Some other passages imply that absorption may also be attained 
by hhdktiy exclusive devotion : 

“ Having come into this transient, jmhappy world, worship me. Fix 
thy heart (manaa) on me ; become my devotee, my worshipper ; reverence me, 
and thus making me the supreme object, thou wilt come to me.” (i». 34.) 

“ He cometh unto me whose works are done for me, who esteemeth me 
supreme, and who is ray servant only ; who is free from attachment, and who 
liveth amongst all men without hatred.” (xi. 55.) 

In the first class of passages muJdi is supposed to be attained 
mainly by the suppression of all desire, looking upon all alike, and 
realising one’s identity with Brahma. In the second class the 
same object is supposed to be gained by hhakti, exclusive devotion 
to Ilrishna. 

The doctrine of muhti is largeljr based on the illustration, “ Just 
as rivers falling into the sea lose their names and forms, so wise men, 
losing their names and forms, attain the Paratpara Purwha,** 

As already mentioned, with Hindus illustration passes for argu¬ 
ment. Bivers mixing with the sea is no proof that men may be 
absorbed into the Divine Being. Only substances of the same kind 
unite. But God is different rrom any other being ; there is none 
like Him. How, then, can any other be absorbed in Him ? 

Granting, however, that absorption does take plswje, what does 
it amount to ? Brahma is said to exist in a state of dreamless sleep, 
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without any more thought than a stone. Hindu absorpibion is nraoti- 
caUy the same as the Buddhist nirvana or annihilation. ** Not to 
be,” says Professor Wilson, “ is the melancholy result of the religion 
and philosophy of the Hindus.” 

The Bev. Nehemiah Goreh thus contrasts his feelings as a 
Christian and a Hindu with regard to his duty to God :— 

“ Since Christianity has taught me that God gave me my very being, I 
have begun to acknowledge that my obligation of worshipping, honouring 
and loving Him wOuld not cease as long as I had my being. So our Scrip¬ 
tures also expressly teach us. The holy Psalmist says: ‘Praise the Lord, 
O my sodl. While I live I will praise the Lord. I will sing praises unto 
my God while £ have any being.' I, as a Christian, have been taught to 
beiievO that to love and glorify God is the very end of my existence. In 
this will consist my eternal joy and happiness. Not so was my faith when 
I was a Hiridu. The state of salvation, according to my belief at that time, 
was'to be free from transmigration, and to be separated, not only from the 
body, but even from the aniahkarana, which is the organ of all our thoughts 
and conspiousness, and to remain unconscious for ever. Indeed the teaching 
of the Vedanta, which represents the orthodox view, and which I followed, is, 
that souls, when saved, become Brahma itself, and of course lose their 
individual consciousness. So then, according to the teaching of the Vedanta 
as well as according to all other ancient schools of religion among the 
Hindus, worship of God is only possible until one obtains salvation."* 

It is true that some Vaishnavas look for a future conscious 
existence with Vishnu, but this is contrary to the teaching of the 
IHndu Scriptures. Besides, there is no such being as Vishnu. Can 
any intelligent man believe that the god described in the Vishnu 
PurAnk really exists ? 

12. Encouragement of Yoga Exercises. 

As already stated, th# poem is partly an attempt to reconcile 
the Karma-Mdrga and the Jndna-Mdrga. The need of action is 
admitted, otherwise the human race would come to an end. On 
the whole, however, the teaching is that ” action is far inferior to 
the devotion of the mind (Yoga).” Chap. II. 49. 

Some explanation may first be given of the system. 

The Yoga, founded by Patanjali, is often styled the Theistic 
Sinkhye.. It agrees in its general principles with the SAnkhya 
proper, but claims greaj^r orthodoxy by directly acknowledging 
the existence of God. 

Indian philosophy makes salvation dependent ujjon right 
knowledge—that is the knowledge of the essential distinction 
between soul and non-soul. This right knowledge is generally 
supposed to be attainable only by the ascetic exercises prescribed 
in the Yoga Skstra. ^ 

The word Toga means union. The great end of the Yoga is 

■ ■ -- I ' - - --- — - - - I. . . — . . ' 

1 Supposed and Real Docttines of Hinduisrut pp. 29, 30. Pnco, | Anna, 
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to obtain union with the Supreme Being. Patanjali defines Yoga 
as “ the suppression of the functions of the thinking principle.V 
The following are the exercises to be employed:— 

1. Tama, restraint. 2. Niyama, religious observances. 3. 
Asana, postures. 4. Prdndyrmia, regulation of the breath. 5. 
Pratydhdra, restraint of the senses. 6. Dharana, fixed attention. 
7. Dhydna, contemplation. 8. Samddhi, profound meditation. 
All wandering thoughts are to be called in, and attention fixed 


on some one object. Any object w'ill answer if it is thought of alone; 
other thoughts must be suppressed. At last there is profound medi¬ 
tation without any object. 

Great importance is attached to asana, or postures. At an early 
period they were fixed as 84, but of this number ten are specially 
recommended. The following directions are given regarding some 
of them: 


The Lotus Posture .—The right foot should be placed on the 
left thigh, and the left foot on the right thigh ; the hands should 
be crossed, and the two great toes should be firmly held thereby, 
the chin should be bent down to the chest; and in this posture the 
eyes should be directed to the tip of the nose. 

(romuhha or Coa-’.v Mouth Fo.Hnre .—Put the right ankle on the 
left side of the chest, and similarly the left ankle dn the right side. 

Fotol Posture .—Having established the lotus posture, if the 
hand be passed between the thigh and the knees, and' placed on 
the earth so as to lift the body aloft, it will produce the fowl seat. 

Bow Posture .—Hold the great toes with the hands and draw 
them to the ears as in drawing a bowstring. 

The regulation of the breath, prdndydma, is likewise of great 
importance. “ The usual mode is after assuming the posture 
prescribed, to place the ring finger of the right hand on the left 
nostril, pressing it so as to close it, and to expire with the right, 
then to press the right nostril with the thumb, and to inspire 
through the left nostril, and then to close the two nostrils with the 
ring finger and the thumb, and to stop all breathing. The order 
is reversed in the next operation, and in the 'third act the first* 
form is required.”* ^ 

Marvellous powers p-re attributed to the man^ fully initiated in 
the Yoga. The past and present are un^jeiled to his gaze. He 
sees things invisible to others. He hears the sounds that are in 
distant worlds. He becomes stronger than the elephant, bolder 
than the lion, swifter than the wind. He mounts at pleasure into 
the air or dives into the depths of the earth and the ocean. He 
acquires mastery over all things, whether animate or inanimate. 

The Git4 acknowledges the need of action, otherwise the 


•Quoted by Mr. B, G. Bose from the translation of the Yoga Shistra by 
Dr, Rajendral^la Mitra. Hindu Philottophy, pp, 177, 178,180. 
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hnman race would come to an end. On the whole,.‘however, the 
teaching is that “ work is far inferior to the devotion of the 
mind.” (ii. 49), 

In the following extracts, directions are ^ven about Yoga, 
and its advantages are pointed out: 

“ Some sacrifice the upward breath in the downward, and the downward 
breath in the upward, stopping xip the channels of the upward and downward 
breath, intent on the restraint of breaths {prandyama).'' iv. 29. 

“ The muni who excludeth (from his mind) external objects, (concentrating) 
the visual power between the brows and making the upward and downward life- 
breaths even, sending both through the nostrils, who rcstraineth the senses, 
mind, and understanding, intent on final cinancipation, from whom desire, 
fear, and wrath have departed, is indeed for ever free from (birth and death.)” 
V. 26. 

“ Let the Yogi constantly practise devotion, fixed in a secluded spot alone, 
with his mind and self subdued, without expectation and without belongings. 
Fixing his seat firmly in a clean spot, neither high nor low, covered with a 
cloth, a deerskin and kusa grass. There fixing his heart on one object, 
restraining his thoughts, senses, and actions, seated on that seat, he should 
practise Yoga for the purifying of Ids roul. Holding his body, head and 
neck even and unmoved, (remaining) steany, looking at the tip of his nose and 
not looking around, tranquil in soul, free from anxieU, and adhering to the 
rules of the Brahmacharis, he should restrain his mind, and (concentrate) 
it on me, and sit down, engaged in devotion, meditating and intent on me. 
The Yogi, thus constantly devoting his self to abstraction, whose mind is 
restrained, attaineth peace, the supx’cmc Nirvana that is in me.” vi. 10-15. 

The whole belief is a delusion. The brain is the organ of the 
mind,. To enable it to act properly, it must have a good supply of 
pure blood. The blood is pimfied by fresh air entering into the 
lungs by breathing. From want of sufficient food and suppression 
of’the breath, the blood of the Yogi is small in quantity and impure. 
The brain does not act properly. Ho may be in a dreamy hypnotic 
condition or almost unconscious. Barth, a French writer, a dis¬ 
tinguished Sanskrit scholar, says of the Yoga exercises : ” Con¬ 

scientiously observed, they can only issue in folly and idiocy.” 

The following remarks are from Bishop Caldwell. He afks 
.what are the visible results of the philosophy of the Gita? What 
has it done for India, the land of its birth ? 

“ Has it promo^d popular education, civilization, and good government? 
Has it educated the people in generous emotions ? Has it abolished caste or 
even mitigated its evils ? Has ifc obtained for widows the liberty of remar¬ 
riage ? Has it driven away dancing girls from the temples ? Has it abolished 
polygamy ? Has it repressed vice and encouraged virtue ? Was it this 
philosophy which abolished female infanticide, the meriah sacrifice and the 
burning of widows ? Is it this which is covering the country- with a network 
of railways and telegraphs ? Is it this which has kindled amongst the Native 
inhabitants of India the spirit of* improvement and enterprise which is 
now appai*ent ? Need I ask the question ? All this time the philosophy of 
quietism has been sound asleep, or ‘ with its eyes fixed on the point of its 
nose,’ according to the directions of the Gita, it has been thinking itself out 
of itiy wits. This philosophy has substantially been the creed of the majority 
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of the people fo^ upwards of two thotisand years; and if it had emanated from 
God, the proofs of its divine origin ought long ere this to have been apparent.; 
but it has all this time been too much absorbed in ‘ contemplating self by 
means of self to have had any time or thought left for endeavomdng to 
improve the world. What could be expected of the, ^lilosophy of apatoy, but 
that it should leave things to- tctke their course ? There Is much re^ work 
now being done in India in the way of teaching truth, putting down evil, aUd 
promoting the public welfare; but that .work is being done, not by YedAntiSts 
or quietists of any school, but by Christians from Europe, wnoise Mghest 
philosophy is to do good, and by those Natives of India who have been 
stimulated by the teaching and example of Europeans to choose a similar 
philosophy." 

The remarks of Lord Macaulay in his Essay on Lord Bacon on the 
Stoical philosophy of the ancients as contrasted with the modem Baconian' 
philosophy, winch is developed from and leavened by the practical teaching 
of the Christian Scriptures, will illustrate the unprofitableness of the Vedantic 
philosophy better than can be done by any words of mine. I commend 
the study of that brilliant Essay to the youthful Hindu. If Sanskrit words 
be substituted for the Greek technical terms quoted by Macaulay, every word 
that he says respecting the philosophy of !2eno may be said with equal truth 
of the philosophy of the Gita.” 

A few extracts are given below from Macaulay’s Essay :— 

“ The chief peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy seems to us to have been 
this, that it aimed at things altogether different from those which his prede¬ 
cessors had proposed to themselves. 

“ What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself ?* It was, to 
use his own emphatic expression, ‘ fruit.’ It was the multiplying of human 
enjoyments and the mitigating of human sufferings. It was * the relief of man’s 
estate.’ ” 

“ Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrines, Utility and Prc^ess. 
The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, and was content to be st^ion- 
arj'. It dealt largely in theories of moral perfection, which were so sublime 
that they never could be more than theories; in attempts to solve insoluble 
enigmas; in exhortations to the attainment of unattainable frames of mind. 
It could not condescend to the humble ofBce of ministering to the comfort of 
human beings. 

• “ The ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. It was made up of 
revolving questions, of controversies which were always beginning again. It 
was a contrivance for having much exertion and no progress. It might indeed 
sharpen and invigorate the brains of those who devoted thetnselves to it; 
but such disputes could add nothing to the stock of knogrledge. There was 
no accumulation of truth, no heritage of truth acquired by the labour of ope 
generation and bequeathed to another, to be again transmitted with large 
additions to a third. 

** The same sects were still battling with the same unsatisfactoi^y^ argu¬ 
ments, about the same interminable (questions. There had been jpleiity of 
plonghing, harrowing, reaping, threshing. But the gamers oonteimed only 
smut and stubble. * 

” Words and mere words, and nothing but words, had been all *the 
fruit of all the toil of all the most renowned sages of sixty generations. The 
ancient philosophers promised what was impracticable; they despised what 
was practicable; they filled the world with long words and long beards; and 
they left it as wicked and ignorant as they found it." 
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Actions pbb^obmbd without attachment (Sanga) do not 

“defile.”*^ 

The author of the poem Saw the necessity of action. Men 
are impelled to action even against their wills; without it every¬ 
body, would starve. 

No 000 ever resteth a moment inafetive. Every man is involuntarily 
urged to act by those gwnaa which are inherent in his nature.” iii. 6. 

“ Perform every appointed work, for action is preferable to inaction. 
Without action the support of thy body would not be possible.” iii. 8. 

But according to Hinduism, actions must be follo\^red by their 
appropriate effects, involving future births, and preventing the 
attainment of muhti. The professed great discovery of the Gita 
is to show how actions may be performed without being attended 
by their results. The problem is thus solved: 

All work must be done without “ attachment ” ; it must b& 
done as a duty, without any feeling, and especially without any 
desire for reward {phala, fruit). Even religious acts in the hope 
of gaining heaven, bound the soul to successive births. Absorption 
might be gained by works, but such must be done apart from all 
selfish hope of gain. If done in this spirit, they were even praiser 
worthy, especially caste duties. Arjuna, as a Kshatriya, ought 
therefore to fight. Benunciation of works (sannydsa) is reconciled 
with devotion by work (Karmayoga) by renouncing all the “ fruit ” 
of works. This kind of renunciation is called tydga (forsaking.) 

Krishna says 

** Actions defile me not, I have no desire for the fmit of actions. He 
who knoweth me thus is not bound by actions.” iv. 14. 

V Abandoning the desire of a reward of his actions; always contented 
and self-reliant, although he may be engaged in a work, he, as it were, doeth 
nothing.” iv. 20. 

“Contented with whatever he may receive, unaffected by the pairs of 
opposites (pleasure and pain, &c.,) free from envy, the same in good and evil 
fortune, he, though he worketh, is not bound.” iv. 22. 

“ He who casting off attachment offereth his actions to Brahma, is not 
tfdnted by sin as the lotus leaf in water.” v. 10. 

At Akulkote, in the Bombay Presidency, there was a Sddhu 
so holy, that he gould eat beef and drink brandy without prejudice 
to his sanctity. Swami Vivekananda has been charged with eating 
pork and drinking wine in America; but he is not defiled thereby. 

One object of this teaching is to persuade Arjuna that he 
might kill all his relations without harm to himself. 

Krishna says: 

“ He who hath no feeling of egoism (that he is the doer of the actions) 
and whose mind is not tainted (with the feeling that the fruit of the action 
must accrue to him), though he Mils (all) these people, kills not, is not bound, 
(by the action).” xviii.‘17. 

* In oohneotion with this doctrine, see Note, p. 90, on the Poona Murders. 
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A small volume has been published, entitled The Imitatipn, 
of 8ree Krishna, compiled by S. C. Mukopadhaya, M.A. The Pre¬ 
face contains the following horrible doctrine:— 

“ To our mind virtue and vice being relative terms can never be applied 
to one who is regarded as the Supreme Being. The being who is d^ual in 
virtue as well as in vice is to us a grander being than the extremely virtuous 
man. One whose moral equilibrium remains intact in every action which 
the human mind is capable of imagining is the grandest being in the universe. 
The great Kosmic Law can never affect that being who acts without aungum 
or attraction. To teach this great lesson practically, Krishna came to the 
world, and to teach this great lesson ^ practically, he treated Vice and Virtue 
alike. In every line of the Bhagavad Giti is stamped this great lesson, 
and the whole of Krishna’s mdydvic life is an embodiment of this teach¬ 
ing. Action committed without attraction is neitlier virtuous nor vicious, 
and 9%tch action is termed Lila in Sanskrit. Such action is the corner stone of 
the highest Raj-Yoga, as is stated in Sloka 18,* Chapter IV. of the Gita. Of 
course such action is not possible for one who is the imwilliug slave of his 
Ifest Karma ; but this is natural for one w'ho is regarded as the very incar¬ 
nation of the Supreme Being. Conceive a man who is trying his utmost to 
liy froi\i vice to its opposite pole, virtue, imagine also a being to whom heat 
and cold, A'irtue and vice, are the same; and you will find that the latter 
is infinitely superior to the former. The one is the infinite, the other is the 
finite; the one is the ub.solute, the other is the relative.” pp. ii, iii. 

A little considejftation w’ill show the fallacy of the above 
reasoning. It destroys the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, virtue and vice. If a man murdered his wife would a 
judge set him free because he alleged that it was ‘‘ done without 
attachment?” 

Of all false teaching that is the worst, which, as in the pre¬ 
ceding extract, asserts that “ virtue and vice are the same ” that 
“ the being who is equal in virtue as well as in vice is to us a 
grander being than the extremely virtuous man. ” Well may the 
prophet’s exclamation apply to such teachingWoe unto them 
that call evil good and good evil; that put darkness for light and 
light for darkness.” 

The Folk Songs of Southern India (page 166) thus express the 
same doctrine:— 

“ To them that fully know the heavenly truth. 

There is no good or ill; nor anything 
To be desired, unclean, or purely clean. • 

Where God is seen, there can be nought but God. 

His heart can have no place for fear or shame; . ’ 

For caste, uncleanness, hate, or wandering thought. 

Impure or pure, are all alike to him.” 

Mr. R. C. Bose thus shows the moral influence of the doctrine:— 

“ This system has proved a refuge of lies to many a hardened sinner. 
What a balm to the seared but not deadened conscience is a system which 

• “ He is wise among men, he is possessed of devotion, and performs all actions, 
who sees inaction in action, and action in inaction.” IV. 18. 
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assures them that all their ieai*s aiising from their recognition,‘of moral distinc¬ 
tions are groundless, and that pei’fect beatitude will be their reward if they can 
only bring themselves to the conclusion that there is no difference between God 
ano man, virtue and vice, cleanliness and filth, heaven and hell 1” 

While Hinduism denies, Christianity affirms, the reality of an 
eternal and necessary distinction between sin and righteousness. 

14. Caste alleged to be a Divine Institution. 

Caste is the essence of Hinduism. So long as a man observes 
its rules, he possesses all the rights of a Hindu, whatever may be 
his belief or conduct in other respects. Guru Prasad Sen says:— 

“ Hinduism is not, and has never been a religious organization. It is a 
pure social 8,ystem, insisting in those who are Hindus the observance of certain 
social forms, and not the profession of particular religious beliefs. A Hindu 
may be an atheist, a deist, a monotheist, or a polytheist, a believer in the Vedas 
or Shastras, or a sceptic as regards their authorit.y, and his position as a Hindu 
cannot be questioned by anybody because of his beliefs or unbeliefs so long as 
he conforms to social rules.”* 

Krishna claims to be the author of Caste :— 

“ The four castes were created by me according to the apportionment of 
qualities and works. Know that I, though actionless and inexhaustible, am the 
author of them.” IV. 18. 

The duties <jf the four castes are as follows — 

“ The duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, have been 
apportioned according to the qualities born of their own natures. 

“ Tranquillity, self-restraint, austerity (tanas), purity, patience, rectitude, 
spiritual knowledge and faith, are the natural duties of a Brahman.” 

Valour, glory, courage, skill, keeping one’s gi'ound, liberality and lordly 
bearing, are the natural duties of a Kshatriya. 

** Agriculture, tending of cattle,* and trade, form the natural duties of a 
Vaisya. 

“ The natural duty of a Sudra consists in service.” xviii. 41-44. 

The intermingling of castes is regarded as a dire calamity. 
Krishna says: 

“ If I should not work, these worlds would sink in ruin. I should be the 
cause of caste confusion, and should destroy these people.” iii. 24. 

Arjuna is told that a person does not sin who acts according 
to his caste. His duty as a Kshatifiya was to fight, and that thus 
he would obtain an entrance to heaven. 

“ Better is one’s own work though faulty, than another’s well performed. 
He who doeth the work prescribed by nature incurreth no sin.” xviii. 47. 

“ Regarding, too, thy proper duty, thou oughtest not to falter, for there is 
nothing letter for a Kshatriya tliaii a lawful battle. Happy are the Kshatriyas 
who find such a battle offered freely to them as an open door to heaven.” ii. 
81 , 82 . 

. ... . . .. .... •- 

I Introdiictiini to the Study of Hinduism, pp. 4, 5. 
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t Bishop Galdwoll has the following remarks pn the duty of 
every one to follow the work of his caste 

soldier of the Kshatriya caste has no duty superior to . fighting. 
If fighting and slaying are lawful simply because they are caste employments, 
the immutability of moral obUgations is iraored. What shall, we say then 
of the Kallars, the thief caste of the South, the ancient (but now generally 
abandoned) employment of whose caste was to steal, and whose caste name 
means simply ‘ thieves ?’ Krishna’s teaching on this head elevates the conven¬ 
tional duties of the institutions of a dark age above the essentiid ^tinctions 
between right and wrong.” 

It is granted that caste has some advantages. It promotes a 
stationary semi-civilisation. It binds together men of tlse same 
class; it promotes cleanliness ; and it is a check in certain directions 
on moral conduct. But these are far more than counterbalanced 
by its pernicious effects. The opinions of competent witnesses 
will be given on this point. 

The following are the heads of a lecture by Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri on Caste : 

(1) It has produced disunion and discord. (2) It has made honest 
manusd labour contemptible in this country. (8) It has checked internal 
and external commerce. (4) It has brought on physical degeneracy by con¬ 
fining marriage within narrow circles. (5) It has been a source of conser¬ 
vatism in every thing. (6) It has suppressed the development of individual¬ 
ity and independence of character. (7; It has helped in developing other 
injurious customs, such as early marriage, the charging of heavy matimonial 
fees, &c. (8) It has successfully restrained the growth and development 
of national worth; whilst allowing opportunity of menteJ and spiritual .(mlture 
only to a limited nmnber of privileged people, it has denied these opportunities 
to the majority of the lower classes; consequently it has made the country 
negatively a loser. (9) It has tnade the country fit for foreign slavery by pre¬ 
viously enslaving the people by the most abject spiritual tyranny. 

Sir H. S. Maine, in Ancient Law, characterises caste as “ ike 
most disastrous and blighting of human institutions.'* 

Principal Caird says: “ The system of Caste involves the worst 
of all wrongs to humanity—that of hallowing evil by the authority 
and sanction of religion .... Instead of breaking down artificial 
harriers, waging war with false separations, softening divisions and 
undermining class hatreds and antipathies, religion becomes itself 
the very conseeration of them.” 

“ Of all forgeries,” says Dr. K. M. Banerjea, ” the gaost flagi¬ 
tious and profane is that which connects the name of the Almighty 
with an untruth.” Yet this is what is done in the GitA. 

15. The Eeficacy of Shbaddhas. 

Sir William Jones, in the Preface to his translation of Manu’s 
Code, characterises it as a “ system of priestcraft.” One the 
most effectual inventions of the Brahmans for fleecing the Hindus 
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is that of Shraiddhas. Their origin is attributed bii Mann to the 
Self-Existent ”: 

“ Since Ironi hell, called Put, the son (putra) preserves (<ri-wa<t), the 
father, therefore, puira was he called, even by the Belf-existent himself.” 
ix.l8a 

A childless man who has no son to make offerings for him is 
said to fall into the hell called Put. 

The general idea of the Hindus is that the dead require to 
be nourished for three generations by their descendants, and to 
have works of merit performed for their benefit. This is taught 
in the Bhagavad Gitd : 

“Their forefathers, being deprived of pindas and water, fall (from 
heaven).” i, 42. 

Manu says that at least three Brahmans should be invited to 
Shraddhas when the ceremony is performed. 

“ The manes {pitris) indeed stand by those invited Brahmans, and follow 
(them) like wind; likewise sit by them^when seated." vi. 189. 

The Vishnu Purina teaches that what is given to the Brah¬ 
mans benefits the piiris. 

Evils of Shraddhas.—Shraddhas are a curse to India, and a 
great obstacle to its improvement. In some cases the expense is 
nearly equal to that of a marriage. 

Numbers of idle vagabonds, some of them notoriously vicious, 
are maintained who should work for their living. The impression 
is given that a man’s welfare in another world depends mainly, not 
upoh his own conduct, but on the offerings made after his death, 
lie may lead any sort of life, however immoral and wicked, provid¬ 
ed he leave enough to feed the Brahmans, and especially to have 
his Shraddha penormed at Gaya. Thus encouragement is given 
to sin. On the other hand, a childless man is said to fall into Put. 
The great Judge of all the earth will do that which is right. A 
man Will be rewarded or punished for his own deeds, not for those 
of others over which he has no control. 

The whole system is clearly an invention of the Brahmans to 
deceive ignorant credulous Hindus and get their money. At a time 
when mourning the loss of relatives, they work upon their feelings, 
and extort from them all they can. The most frightful account is 
given of the sufferings of those whose shraddhas are not perf(u:med. 

It is our duty to cherish the memory of our forefathers, but 
their happiness in a future state depends upon their own conduct 
—not upon our offerings. The best way of showing respect for 
them is by living noble lives. 

The system of Shraddhas, injurious in so many ways, is. sup¬ 
ported by the Bhagavad Gitd. 
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16. The Value OP Bhakti. 

One great design of the poem is to exalt the doctrine of devo¬ 
tion to Krishna. Krishna says :— 

** Even if one of evil life worshippeth me and not any othei*, he must 
certainly be deemed to be good, for he hath judged rightly.” ix. 80. 

The following assurance is given towards the end of the Poem: 

“ The man, too, who may hear it in faith, without reviling, shall, when 
liberated, attain the happy world of the virtuous.” xviii. 71. 

The value of faith depends upon its object. Faith in an 
imaginary being who has no existence, must be worthless, and 
can only destroy him by whom it is exercised. The Krishna of 
the Bhagavad Gita as a mere fiction of the Vaishnava Brahman 
by whom it was written. Faith is Krishna, as described in the 
Purinas, with 16,100 wives, would be still worse. 

17. Knowledge eeduges Sin to Ashes. 

In Section IV Krishna says :— 

** Although thou wert the most sinful of all sinful men, thou wilt pass 
over all trespasses by the boat of knowledge.” 36. 

“ As the natural fire O Arjuna, reduceth the wood to ashes, so the fire of 
knowledge reduceth all actions to ashes.” 87. 

What is the knowledge that has such effects V The blasphem¬ 
ous assertion, Aham Brahma, I am God. Is this true or false ? 

18. Dying in the Light and Dark Fortnights. 

The promise is made that lie who departs from this world 
remembering Krishna secures absorption. 

“ At the end of time, he who, quitting the body, dcparteth thinking 
only of me, without doubt entereth into my being.” viii. 6. 

There is, however, another requisite mentioned in the same 
Lecture. Krishna says : ^ 

“ I will now speak to thee of that time in which, should yogis die, they 
will not return, and of that time in which dying they shall return to life. 

“ Those hdy men who know Brahma, departing this life in fire, light, the 
day'time, in the bright season of the moon, within the six months of the 
sun's northern course, go unto him.” 24. 

“ But those who depart in smoke, night, the moon’s dark season, and 
whilst the sun is yet within the southern part of his journey, ascend for a 
while to the regions of the moon, and again return to mortal biiih.” 28. 

Does any intelligent man believe that his future happiness 
depends upon his dying in the light or dark fortnig^it ? 
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PBOOPS THAT THE BHAGAVAD GITA IS NOT A 

DIVINE EEVBLATION. 

' «*• 

The GIU claims to be the “Divine Song.” With regard to 
one of its principal doctrines, Krishna saj^s: 

“ This eternal (doctrine of) yoga I formerly taught to Vivaswat, and 
Vivaswat taught it to Manu, and Manu made it known to Ikshwaku. ” iv. 1. 

Vivaswat is interpreted to mean Aditya, the sun, the source 
of the whole Kshatriya race. Manu told it to his son Ikshwaku, 
bom, according to the Vishnu Purana, “from his nostril when he 
happened to sneeze ! ” 

In ancient times, the sun was represented as a god. We now 
know that it is a globe of the fiercest fire. Every intelligent 
Hindu must regard the above statement as a myth. 

The following are a few of the reasons which show that the 
Gitd is not inspired. They have been explained at length in the 
foregoing pages, so that only a summary is given. 

1. Its acknowledgement of Polytheism.—(See pp. 58-60). No 
intelligent man is now a polytheist. - 

2. Its pantheistic Teaching.—(pp. (50-62). Krishna claims 
to be everything that exists. The whole world has been made by 
himself; o^t of himself. 

3. Its debasing ideas of God.—(page 66). It is asserted that 
rajas and tamas proceed from God as well as sattwa. 

4. , Its denial of the eternal Distinction between Right and 
Wrong.—(pp. 79-80). It is asserted that “ actions performed with¬ 
out attachment do not defile. ” Arjuna might kill all his relations, 
yet if he acted without attachment, he would be free from the 
consequences. When a man realizes that he is one with the 
Supreme Spirit, then virtue and vice are alike to him. 

5. Its claim of Caste as Divine Institution.—(pp.81-2). This 
alone condemns the whole book. An iniquitous lie is put in the 
mouth of the Deity. Krishna says, “The fourfold divisions of 
castes was created by me. ’’ The remark of Dr. K. M. Banerjea has 
been quoted: ** yf all forgeries the most flagitious and profane 
is that which connects the name of the Almighty with an 
untruth.** Yet this is what is done in the Git^. 

6 . Its false teaching with regard to salvation.—Salvation 
only means deliverance from future births. It is alleged that 
knowledge reduces sin to ashes, (page 84). The idea is given that 
if a person thinks of Krishna in his last moments, he goes to him 
(page 84). Hence the popular story of a very wicked man being 
taken to heaven, because he repeated his name when asking his 
Ndriyana to give him some water. Dying in the light fortnight 
is also considered essential to salvation, (page 84). 
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7. Its false Reasoning: and Contradictions. —Bishop Caldwell 
shows that, according to Mshna’s logic, murder is impossible, for 
the soul cannot be killed (page 57). A few of the contradictions 
acknowledged by Mr. Telang are quoted, (page 66). 

8. Its whole Doctrine of Yo^a is a Delusion^—^As already men¬ 
tioned, the author makes Krishna say that he taught this “ eternal 
doctrine to Vivaswat, ” the sun. This has been shown to be 
untrue. The doctrine itself is also false. God and the soul are 
not essentially one, so there cannot be a union between them in 
the Hindu sense. It has been explained that the air we breathe 
purifies the blood. If this is not done, we become insensible and 
die, as when a person is hanged or drowned. By suppressing the 
breath a person becomes so unconscious that he ceases to think. 
But this idiocy is ho step to union with God: he has only render¬ 
ed himself useless. 

Union with God is impossible. The Creator and the creature 
must remain eternally distinct. But our great Father in heaven 
offers to us an eternal conscious existence of unspeakable happi¬ 
ness in His presence. We become fit for this, not by mechanical 
means as posturing and suppressing the breath, but by feelings of 
sorrow for sin, love to God, and doing good to our fellowmen. 
This is more fully explained in the next chapter. 

The Gitd dwells upon the importance of Knowledge. The Epi¬ 
phany shows how this doctrine was exploded in the West many 
centuries ago: 

“This diflference between a religion of intellectual ‘knowle^e’ or 

f noais, and one of faith or piatia, was long ago known to the Christian Church, 
t is no new experience; in its infancy it had to contend with enormous 
theosophical systems, like that of the Oiid, and chiefly of Asiatic origin. ’ The 
professors of these systems called themselves the ‘ Gnostics' or Knowers. and 
despised Christianity as a religion of mere faith. Each of them had its tre¬ 
mendous and elaborated account to give of the universe, couched in high- 
sounding verse or prose, which it considered to exhaust all the possibilities of 
knowledge. They also, like the Qitd, enjoined minute and arduous ascetic 
discipline as the right preparation for reaching the height of intuition. They 
flourished, attracted many disciples, and past away, while the relimon of 
faith survived. Why? Because the object of their belief was an intellectual 
one, and mainly speculative. They were religions of the head rather than of 
the soul and heart; they could not feed the cravings of thcfe latter, and so they 
were found wanting, and expired with the next turn of the wheel of philoso¬ 
phic thoi^ht. Just because they were religions founded on philosophies irather 
than philosophies founded on religion, they went out of fashion with the 
particular systems they built upon.” Sept. 27, 1895. 

Some of the deficiencies of the Gith are thus pointed out by 
Bishop Caldwell: 

“ It nowhere exhibits any sense of the evil of sin considered as a viola¬ 
tion of law, as defiling the conscience, and as counteracting the ends for 
which man was created. It makes no provision for the re-establishment of 
the authority of the Divine lawgiver oy the expiation of sin in such a 
manner as to render forgiveness compatible with justice. It teaches nothing 
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and Imows nothing respecting the forgiveness of sin. It makes no provision 
for the he^ng oithe wounds of the sin-sick soiil by the communication of 
sanctifying grace and instruction in sanctifying truth. The salvation it 
teaches is not a salvation from sin by means of a new birth to righteousness, 
commencing in the j^reseat life and perfected hereafter, but merely a salva¬ 
tion from the necessity of being born again in repeated births, by means of 
the final emancipation of spirit from matter. The moral system of the Gita 
fails therefore in the most essential points—the vindication of the justice of 
the moral Governor of the Universe, and the restoration of harmony between 
man’s moral nature and the constitution of things under which he is placed.” 

The duty of prayer is not urged. Man must raise himself 
by himself, and that chiefly by posturing and regulation of the 
breath. It is not by such means that holiness can be attained. 

Real Authorship.—The poem bears internal evidence that it 
was written by. a Vaishnava Brahman, who had the ordinary Hindu 
polytheistic and pantheistic ideas, who sought to uphold caste and 
the privileges of his order, while he endeavoured to harmonise some 
doctrines of Hindu philosophy, and give prominence to Krishna 
hhakti, A blasphemous claim is made that ‘‘the Deity " spoke the 
words which he wrote, and the book was foisted into the Mahdbhd- 
rata to get the support of its authority. 

The true conclusion with regard to the Bhagavad Gitdi is thus 
expressed by Bishop Caldwell:— 

“ The style of the composition is flowing and elegant^ hut the 
philosophy ^aught is unsound, and the doctrine immoral. It is poison 
administered in honey,” 

Dr. Murray Mitchell quotes the following opinion of it held by 
the celebrated French philosopher, M. Cousin:— 

” Before this kind of theism, at once terrible and chimerical, and repre¬ 
sented in extravagant and gigantic symbols, human nature must have trembled 
and denied itself. Art, in its powerless attempt to represent being in itself, 
necessarily rose without limit to colossal and irregular creations. God being 
all, and man nothing, a formidable theocracy pressed upon humanity, taking 
from it all liberty, all movement, all practical interest, and consequently all 
morality. Again, you will comprehend how man, despising himself, has 
not been able to take any thought for recalling the memory of his actions ; 
so that there is no history of man and no chronology in India."* 


THE TEUE INCAENATION. 

It is admitted that the Hindu ideas with regard to incarnations, 
though defective in many respects, recognise, says Hardwick, the 
idea of God descending to the level of the fallen creature and be¬ 
coming man to lighten the burden of pain and misery under which 
the universe is groaning. 


* Hinduism, Past and Ptesent, pp« 80, 81. 
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No thoughtful student of the past records of man,” says 
Trench, “ can refuse to acknowledge that through all its history 
there has run the hope of a redemption from the evil which oppress¬ 
es it; and as little can deny that this hope has. continually attached 
itself to some single man. The help that is coming to the world, 
it has seen incorporated in a person. The generations of men, 
weak and helpless in themselves, have evermore been looking after 
One in whom they may find all they look for vainly in them¬ 
selves and in those around them.” 

Teaching by example is far more effective than mere precept. 
Humanity also yearns for one who can sympathise with it in its 
troubles. All these requirements are met in jESUS Chbist, the 
Nishkalanky or spotless, Avatara. " 

Space does not permit a full account to be given of the won¬ 
drous life and teaching of Jesus Cheist. The reader is referred 
to the account of them given in the Gospels, the first part of the 
New Testament. 

Jesus Christ was born about 19 centuries ago at Bethlehem, a 
small town in Palestine, about midway between India and Eng¬ 
land. His first recorded discourse was at Nazareth, where He 
read the following passage from the prophet Esaias, or Isaiah, 
explaining His object in coming to the world: 

“ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anoint¬ 
ed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent»me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and re¬ 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty tnem that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” “ To-day,” 
He said, “is this scripture fulfilled.” 

He summed up our duty in the two great commands: 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: 

He taught that sinful thoughts are forbidden as well as acts. 
“ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” 

Men are defiled, not by what they eat, but by evil thoughts, 
covetousness, pride, thefts, adulteries, &c. 

It is said of Himself that He “ went about doing good.” 

He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. 
No guile was found in His mouth. He was full of grace and 
truth. He challenged His bitterest enemies to find in Him any 
stain of sin. 

Instead of spending His life in pleasure. He was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with griefs. His life was one of privation. 
It is said of Him that He had not where to lay His head. He sym¬ 
pathized with all our sorrows. He wept with Martha and Mary at 
the grave of their brother. His griefs and sorrows were ours. He 
was wounded for our trahsgressions; He was bruised for our 
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iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon,'and with His 
stripes we are healed. 

His teaching was, “ Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” "When dying on the cross. 
He prayed for His murderers, saying, “ Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” 

Truly this was the Son of God. 

J. S. Mill on Jesus Christ:— 

“Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, Christ 
is still left—a unique figure, not more unlike all His precursors than all His 
followers, even those who had the direct benefit of His personal teaching. It 
is of no use to say that Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, is not historical, 
and that we know not how much of what is admirable has been supei'added 
by the tradition of His followers. Who among his disciples, or among their 
proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of 
imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospels ? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee—still less the early Christian writers. About the life 
and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of personal originality combined ^vith 
profundity of thought which must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even in 
the estimation of those who have no belief in His inspiration, in the very 
first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
When this pre-eminent genius is combined with qualities of probably the 
greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed upon 
earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching upon this 
man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity ; nor even now would 
it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtu6 from the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that 
Christ would approve our life.” {Essays on Nature, the TJiility of Religion, 
and Theism ; pp. 253-66.) 

• Lecky, in his History of European Morals, bears the following 
testimony to the Effects of Christianity:— 

“It was reserved for Christianity to present to the W’orld a cliaracter, 
which, through all the changes of eighteen centuries, has inspired the hearts 
of men with an impassioned love : has shown itself capable of acting on all 
ages, temperaments, and conditions; has been not only the highest pattern 
of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its practice; and has exercised so 
deep an influence, that the simple record of three years of active life has done 
more to regenerate and soften mankind than all the discussions of philosophers 
and all tire exhortations of moralists.” 

• 

Reasons for the Study of Christianity. —An intelligent man 
should have some acquaintance with all the great religions of the 
world, but Christianity has special claims to attention. 

There are so many allusions to Christianity scattered through¬ 
out English literature, that no one ignorant of it can be a thorough 
English scholar. It is Christianity which has mainly raised paint¬ 
ed savages to the forerfront of civilization. Gladstone, one of the 
greatest statesmen of modem times, says, that for “ the last fifteen 
hundred years Christianity has always marched in the van of all 
human improvement and civilization, and it has harnessed to its car 

12 
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all that is grejit and glorious in the human race.” Christianity was 
the religion of men like Milton, Newton, Johnson, and Scott. 
Shakespeare, the greatest of writers, ends his will with these words: 
“ I commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator; hoping 
and assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ, 
my Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting.” 

Christianity alone has a Saviour. Every thoughtful man feels 
the burden of guilt which he carries about with him; in the battle 
with evil which every man should fight, he feels that he needs help. 
Christianity provides both. Alone we entered the world; alone we 
depart. Christianity does not leave us to pass tremblingly into 
an unknown eternity ; it promises the Saviour’s presence with us 
in that trying hour, and comforts us with the hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

Let the reader seriously ponder the foregoing remarks. For 
further information he is referred to Short Papers for Seekers after 
Truth, (1 An.), or to Dr. Murr'ay Mitchell’s Elements of Christian 
Truth, (1^ As.) containing lectures to educated Hindus; but, above 
all, to the New Testament, obtainable in any of the Bible Depdts 
scattered over India. 

Note on the Poona Murdebs. 

See pp. 79-Sl. 

Chapekar was hanged for the murder of Mr. Band at Poona. 
On his way to the scaffold, he had a copy of the Bhagavad Gitd. 
His crime was justified by the doctrine that, “ Actions performed 
without attachment do not defile.” 
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vances ; Effects of Hinduism, and Suggested Reforms. 

History of the Hindu Triad. (Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva.) 8vo. 
64 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 
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8vo. 72 pp. As. Post-free, 3 As. 
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Purana, with some extracts from the Bhagavata Purana and the Mahabharata. The 
circumstances which led to the great war between the Pindus and Kurus are 
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Account of the Temple of Jagrannath at Puri. Bvo. 48 pp. As. 
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' An account of the early Christian Missions, and the progress of Christianity among 
the principal nations; with 35 illustrations, including portraits of some eminent 
Missionaries. 

Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity, 

8vo. 45 pp. li As. Post-free, ‘2 As. 

d^nions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and states¬ 
men, sAowng that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed by the most eminent 
men oi the time. 

How the People of Ancient Europe became Christians, and the 
Future Religion of India ? 8vo. 48 pp. 1J As. Post-free, 

2 As. 

An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans; their common origin; resem¬ 
blances in la nguag e and religion ; how Christianity was first brought to Europe; the 
opposition it encountered, and its final success, with the evidence that it will follow 
a similar course in India. 

Civilization, Ancient and Modern, Compared; Remarks on the 
study of Sanskrit. 8vo. 48 pp. 1^ As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 12ino. 
180 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

This is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on Christianity in the 
English language. 

AIDS TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Beginnings of Christianity. l*2mo. 124 pp. 2 As. 

.4n Introduction to the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apo.stles, with a 
Vocabulary and two Maps. 

Jesus Christ: His Life and Times. 8vo. 17G pp. 3 As. Post-free, 
*4 As. 

The claims of Jesus Christ to attention ; the Preparation for His Coming; the 
Times in which He lived; His early lAfe, Public IMini.stry, and Death ; His character 
contrasted with the highest Hindu, Buddhist, and Muliammadan Ideals. Compiled 
from Stalker, Farrar, Geikie, etc. Addressed to Educated Hindus. 

The Founder of Christianity. 12mo. 250 pp. Stiff covers, 4 As. 
Full cloth, gilt, title, 8 As. 

An Introduction to the New Testament; with a Statement of Chri.stian Truth, 
Prayers, Vocabulary, and two Maps. Includes most of the preceding, with additions. 

Notes on the G»spei of Luke. 8vo. 178 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 
4 As. 

Explanation.s, selected from some of the best English works on the subject, are 
given, suited to Hindu students. Some of the principal lessons arc also pointed out. 

PAPEliS FOE THOUGHTFUL HINDUS. 

No. I. The Relation between Christianity and Hinduism. 8vo. 
32 pp. By the Bev. Dr. Krishna Moihtn Baner.tea, late 

Sanskrit Examiner to the Calcutta University. J Anna. 

The remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancient Hinduism and 
Christianity are pointed out. 
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No. 3 . The (Supposed and Real Q^ictrines of Hinduism, as held 
by Educated Hindus. 8vo. 32 pp. By the Eev. Nehemiap 
(Nilakanth) Gobeh. ^ Anna. 

It is shown that the belief of educated IJ'indus with regard to God, His Attributes, 
Creation, &c., are not found in the Vedas ; but hswo been derived from Christianity. 

No. 3 . Moral Courage. 8 vo. 32 pp. J Anna. 

A lecture by the Bishop of Bombay. ■ 

No. 4. The Importance of Religion. 8 vo. 48 pp. f Anns?,. 

An appeal to the young, by John Foster, author of blssays on Decision 6} ChKmcler. 

No. 5. Christianity, or—What? Bvo. 16 pp. ^ Anna. By the 
Eev. H. Eice. 

Christianity is shown to bo the only religion which meets the wants of man. 

No. 6 . The Sense of Sin in the Light of History. A lecture 
by the Eev. F. W. Kellett, M.A., Madras Chdstian College. 
8 vo. 20 pp. ^ Anna. 

It is shown that the deeper the sense of sin, the more nature the religious life. 

No. 7. Bishop Caldwell on Krishna and the Bhagavad Qita. 

Bvo. 32 pp. ^ Anna. 

A reprint of Keraarks on the late Hon. Sadagopah Charloo’s introduction to a 
Reprint of a Pamphlet entitled, “ Theoguph)j of the Hindus; ” with a preface by the 
Rev. J. L. Wyatt. 

No. 8. The Duties of Educated Young Men to their Country. 

8 vo. 16 pp. J Anna. 

Address by the Rev. H. BAEnANTYNE, at a Meeting of the Ahmednagar debating 
Society. Tramslated from the Marathi. 1 

No. 9. Christ the Fulfilment of Hinduism. 8 vo. 23 pp. ^ Anna. 

A lecture by the Rev. F. W. Keelett, M.A., Madras Christian College. “ 

No. 10. Vedantism. Bvo. 21 pp. J Anna. 

By the Rev. Lae Behaki Day, with numerous Sanskrit quotations. 

No. II. The Defectiveness of Brahmoism. Bvo. 2»^. pp. J Anna. 

A lecture by the Rev. Lal Behari Day. 

No. 12. Preliminary Dialogues on Important Questions in 
India. Bvo. 74 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2| As. 

By a member of the Oxford Mission, Calcutta. Hindu and Christian Conceptions 
of God, Theism versus Pantheism, Per.sonality, Merit and Demerit, Sin, &c. 

No. 13. Helps to Truth-Seekers. Bvo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

By the Rev. H. Rice. Current objections to Christianity considered. 

No. 14. Hindu Pantheism. Bvo. 18 pp. ^ Anna. 

Prom Anti-tkeistic Theories, by the Professor Flint, an able 4'riter. 

No. 15. Hinduism and Christianity: a Comparison and a 
Contrast. Bvo. 64 pp. 1^ As. Post-free, 2 As. 

By the Rev. Db. J. P. Jones of Madura. The points in which the two Religions 
resemble each other are stated, as well as their differences. 

No. 16. The Qods of Ancient Europe. Bvo. 80 pp. 2 As. Post- 
free, 2J As. 

The Gods of ancient Greece, Romo, Germany, and Britain are described; their dis¬ 
appearance before Christianity, and the prospects of a similar change in India. 
Numerous illustrations. 

Complete in one Volume. Half Cloth, gilt title, 1 Re. Postage, 2 As. 
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On Decision of Character and Moral Courage. 8vo. 56 pp. As. 

Post-free, 2 As. ^ j 

A reprint of Forteu’s celebrated Fjssa,^ r’\th some remarks on its application 
to India. * ‘ . 

Sani|Aary Reform in India. 55 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 

IIo^^f^^lJs of Lives may be saved every year, and erorcs of cases of Sickness 
prevent. *; Ir.lcautions against Fever, Cholera,'Diabetes, &c. 

Is India becoming Poorer or Richer? With Remedies for the 
Existing Poverty. Bvo. 82 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India shown to be 
incorrect, and the true means of promoting its wealth explained. 

O^Ond tiie^l^ight Use of Money. 8vo. 82 pp. 1 Anna. 

rrcvalcncc of Debt in India; its Causes; Evils; how to get out of it; with 
Franklin’s Way to Wealth, &c. 

Purity Reform. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

The groat need of this reform shown, and the moans for its promotion. 

Temperance Reform in India. Bvo. 40 pp. 1^ As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Intoxicatiiig liquors in Ancient India; Intemperance in England; Temperance 
Reform in the West; spread of Intemperance in India; Temperance Reform in 
India; how to promote Temperance Reform; with Portraits of Livesey, Father 
IMatthew, Sir Wilfred Ijawson, Dean Farrar, IMcssr.s. Samuel Smith and Caine. 

Caste. Bvo. OO pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 

Supposed and real origin of Caste : Laws of Caste according to Mann ; its Effects; 
Duty with regard to it. 

The Women of India and what can be Done for Them. Bvo. 
.158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5^ As. 

Women in Iniidu literature; Female Fiducation; Marriage Customs; Widow 
Marriage; moans to be adopted to raise the position of Women. 

The above complete in one Volume, 1 Rupee Net. Postage, 24 As. 

Prize Essay on the Promotion of Indian Domestic Reform. Bvo. 
144 pp. 4 As, Post-free, 5 As. 

The prize was gained by Canpat Lakshman, of Bombay, in 1841. His Essay was 
published with a Prefatory Note by the Rov. Dr, John Wilson, in which it is highly 
commended as giving a graphic and correct picture of Hindu family life. 

PICE PAPERS ON INDIAN REFORM, \ Anna each. 

Some arc original; others arc abridged from the foregoing for popular use. 

1. Causes of Indian Poverty. 

2. Indian Marriage Customs. 

3. Supposed and Real Causes of Disease. 

4. Patriotism: False and True. 

5. Management of Infants. 

6. Debt, and How to Get out of it. 

7. The Purdah; or the Seclusion of Indian Women. 
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8. Caste: its Origin and Ef^tects. 

9. Astrology. 

'«o. J^hat has the British Xiovernnient done for India? 
liV^^ho wrote the Vedas 

12. ManAva* Dharma 

13. The Bhagavad 

14. The Science of the Hindu Sastras. ; ^ 

15. Fevers: their Causes, Treatment, and Preventi^»»'. 

16. Cholera and Bowel Complaints. 

17. Animal Worship. 

18. Early Marriage; its Evils and Suggested Reforms. 

19. Duty to a Wife. 

20. The Fruits of Hinduism. 

21. Indian Widows, and what should be Done for them. 

22. The Advantages of Female Education. ..j- ' .. 

23. Hindu and Christian Worship Compared. 

24. Hindu Pilgrimages. 

25. Charity: False and True. 

26. The Two Watchwords—Custom and Progress. 

27. The Value of Pure Water. 

28. Charms, Mantras, and other Superstitions. 

29. Nautches. 

30. Importance of Cleanliness. 

31. How to have Healthy Children. 

32. How to bring up Children. 

33. How to take care of the Sick. 

34. Eclipses. 

35. Family Prayer. 

36. Giving Abuse. 

'7- Shraddhas. 

38. Karma or Fate. 

39. The Fatherhood of God. 

40. The Brotherhood of Man. 

41. Hindu and Christian Ideals of Piety. 

42. Prayaschitta. 

Complete in a Volume, half bound, gilt title, 1 Re. Postage, 2 As. 

43. An Appeal to Young India. 

PROGRESS. 
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India and Ceylon. The subscription is only 8 As. a year; with 
postage, 11 As. Three copies may be sent for ^ anna postage. 
The Periodical is specially recommended to Teachers. It would 
give new ideas to their pupils, while the page for students 
would be very useful to those preparing for examinations. 
Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras. 
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